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Virtue when diftreſs*d, can fmile on Death, 

And as a friend embrace it. | | 
es Yes, thou falt find 

Women, when armed with Virtue, know no fear 


But guilt and ſhame, -_ 
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IN CONTINUATION. 


\ELIA juſt then cotton. 
« We have been ſpeaking of you 
my love,” ſaid Lady Bloomfield. © Tell 
us with your natural candour, are our 


conjectures well grounded Have you 
rejected Lord Hermont's addreſſes?“ 


„ Why, my dear Madam,—did you 


wiſh me not to reject them.” 


« Undoubtedly, my dear,—his charac- 


ter—his birth—his perſon—his fortune 


—are all equally unexceptionable, Is 


it not then natural that your friends 
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„ ſhould wiſh to ſee you united to a per- 


& ſon ſo adapted to render you happy.” 


„ My friends will never render me 
c happy,” replied ſhe, < by baniſhing | 
* me from them. I have no wiſh ungra- 
tified, whilſt bleſt with their approba- 


c 


. 


tion and protection.“ 


« refuſing Lord Hermont?ᷣ + 


4 Becauſe I feel an inſurmountable re- 
s pugnance to the idea of an union with | 
“ him. I acknowledge him to be every | 


cc way worthy, but indeed I can never“ 


« Hold!” interrupted I, encouraged 
by the exceſſive reluctance ſhe expreſſed, | 
to urge her more warmly than at firſt 1 
ſhould have ventured to do-“ make no 
ce raſh reſolutions. —Your father has fixed I 
ce his wiſhes on this union: it was on this | 4 
« account he engaged me to come hicher, | 1 


* I conſulted with your friends previous 


* to his Lordſhip's viſit; but ever atten- 
c tive to your happineſs, they feared leſt i 


2 conſciouſneſs of his ſentiments, might 
<« involve | 


HBut my dear,” replied Lady Bloom- 
field, what could be your motives for 
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involve you in a diſagreeable embarraſs- 
ment, and concealed his application to 
Mr. Bloomfield, through a regard to 
your delicacy, Perhaps if they had 
purſued another method, and exerted 
the influence of parental authority, they 
might not have experienced this morti- 
fying diſappointment. I may be thought 
to expreſs my ſentiments too warmly, 
but when I reflect on the vexation this 
affair will occaſion Mr. Bloomfield, I 
own, I am not ſufficiently miſtreſs of my 
temper.” 


bags of not,” returned Delia, & inſen- 


ſible or ungrateful for the obligations I 
owe my friends; I have but one method 
of returning them—and if the ſacrifice 
of my peace—” 

% No, no! my dear child,” cried Mrs, 


F Bloomfield, whilſt ſhe flew to her and preſ- 
ſed her to her boſom, that would be the 
way to render us all wretched! Lady 


Harriot, I wonder how you can ſpeak 
ſo auſterely !—It is the moſt barbarous 
thing in the world to force the inclina- 

B 2 . 
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* never forget the perſecutions I under- | j 


« ſpeak to him on the ſubject myſelf,” 4 


“tions of a poor girl. I am ſure 1 mal 


« went in my youth! My nephew can't 
« think of ſuch a thing—but I hope he 1 


We were called to ſupper. } 
Come, my love,” ſaid Lady Bloom- 3 
feld, < if you cannot like Lord Hermont, 4 
e you know the indulgence of your friends 3 
« too well, to imagine they will endeavour 1 c. 


1 
* to over- rule your inclinations : but per- 4 40 
* haps your ſentiments may hereafter f Ws cc 
„ change.” 4 T 


Delia e herſelf from coming to 


ſupper. Lord Archer did not aſk for her 60 


but looked as if he wiſhed to enquire. 4 
Lady Bloomfield told Sir Richard, ſhe had . 
got the head-ach and was gone to bed. « 

Immediately after ſupper I went to her E 
apartment. „ 

“ Since your connection with this fa. .. 
% mily, my dear Lady Harriot,” faid ſhe, if Ti 
« your generous tenderneſs, your mater- cc 
* nal ſolicitude for my happineſs, have 4 
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left me no room to regret the loſs I ſuſ- 
tained by the death of a parent, whom I 
cannot remember. May I not now hope 
you will act conſiſtently with the indul- 
gence you have hitherto ſhewn me, and 
be my advocate with my father?” 

e need not now,” returned I, avail 
myſelf of profeſſions, to aſſure you of 
an affection, of which you cannot en- 
tertain a doubt. As far as my influence 
extends, you may rely on my good of- 
fices - but indeed I wiſh you would con- 
ſider this matter a little more ſeriouſly. 
Reflect on your ſituation—the heireſs of 
a princely fortune—the laſt ſurviving 
hope of an antient and reſpectable fa- 
mily—all its views and wiſhes directed 
to you — your friends expect you to 
marry—it is a duty you owe them.— 
Can you then determine to diſappoint 
thoſe views—to fruſtrate thoſe expecta- 


tions, without being able to alledge in 


your vindication, any more rational plea 
than the childiſh pretext, of a diſincli- 


nation to marriage. —Or may they not 
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expect the ſacrifice of that diſinclinatian 
from a mind ſo nobly impartial, and ſo 
generouſſy diſintereſted. For the pre- 


ſent, however, I will endeavour to 


ſoften the reſentment of your father; but 
I ſhall never again interfere on a ſimilar 
occalion, Even your aunt and grand- 


mother, though affected by your tears 


and ſubmiſſion, expreſſed before your 
entrance, great ſurprize and ſome re- 
ſentment at your conduct. Lady Bloom- 
field ſtill hopes your ſentiments will 
alter,” 


e Never!” interrupted ſhe, with great 
emotion. Why was I born the heireſs 


of a noble fortune—the hope of an an- 
tient family!“ 

Indeed, my dear,” returned I, ſmiling, 
theſe are rather whimſical ſubjects of 
complaint But I again repeat ir—your 


friends expect you to marry—and if 


hereafter you ſhould be powerfully ſo- 
licited 1n favour of a perſon leſs worthy 
and amiable than Lord Hermont, will 


you not with reaſon repent your preſent 
rejection 
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ce rejection of him. Be perſuaded then— 
e recall him before it is too late; it will 

66 


be eaſily done —let Lady * 


2 < write a card in the morning.” 


“ Hold, Lady Harriot,” ſaid ſhe, 10 give 


me time for a moment's reflection.“ 


I crembled leſt I had gone too far, 
«© There is much—but too much weight 


in your arguments,” ſaid ſhe, afrer a 


pauſe. © Your remonſtrances are ſtrong ; 


but my own feelings are yer more pow- 


« erful, Can you,” continued ſhe, look - 
ing down and deeply bluſhing as ſhe ſpoke ; 


„can you, who are acquainted with the 
( ſecret of my heart, be ſurprized at my 


e averſeneſs to marriage ?” 
5 I hoped, my dear,“ replied I, © you 


had overcome this romantic way of think- 


„ing. What! becauſe you have been 


6 diſappointed in a juvenile attachment 


* becauſe a giddy youth has evinced him- 


„ ſelf unworthy your tenderneſs—muſt 
you immure yourſelf in ſolitude, and 
ö e renounce all intercourſe with mankind ? 
3 Are there no other men in the world as 


B 4 « eſtimable 


„ L 


. and 8 as 15 5 to whom bs, 
you would make this ſacrifice ?—A ſa- # 
crifice which I hoped your ſenſe and * 


| . bo: 
8 * 


ſpirit would long ere this have rendered T 
unneceſſary,” 1 
« You are deceived,” replied he, © « if , 
you imagine me ſtill attached to Bloom- . 
field. But ſurely it is not pom 
that of an affection ſo deeply engraven 
on my heart, ſome melancholy traces W** 
ſhould remain.—Other men may. be - 
finitely more eſtimable; but none, 1. ac- 2 
knowledge, ever appeared ſo. amiable inf 
my eyes. However, I think I am be. 5 
ginning to forget him. You lee,” con- 
tinued ſhe, wiping off a tear, and forcing a 
ſmile, I can now ſpeak of him withoucſl 
e emotion, 1 ſhall endeavour to think off A 
marriage with leſs reluctance; and per- 2 
haps at ſome future period, I may be 
able to fulfil the wiſhes of my friends 
* without wounding the feelings of my 
heart! How unfortunate was my ex- 4 
curſion to town! 1 
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om | Z 3 ce It is true,” ſaid I, availing myſelf of 
Fan idea that juſt then glanced acroſs my 
1 aind,—** 1 foreſaw the conſequences of 
your appearing publicly in the world; 

i “ and this will explain to you a part of my 


| 1 conduct, which I am convinced mult 

A 

m- g“ have appeared enigmatical, You have 
-B 

= e often been ſurprized at my .wiſhing you 

en * to remain at Bloomfield. But I knew 


ö nv your ſentiments and did not wiſh to fee 


9 


ac- it has always been my deſire and my ex- 
ing pectation, to ſee you married It would 


84 4 7% peared in public her charms - would 
ut e have enſured a train of admirers, and 
off «. conſequently a train of vexations.” ' 

er- <© You have always been kindly atten- 


tive to my peace,“ replied. ſne, and 
though. may ſometimes be at a loſs to 
what motives to attribute your actions, 
4 *I never--doubted that they proceeded . . 
from the. moſt noble -I am: not un- 
'* grateful, = continued "IO preſſing. my 
- B. 5 g 


* you precipitated i in. your choice, though 


„have ſounded like flattery, to have told 
* my dear Delia, that whenever ſhe ap- 
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hand, & and can never forget the oblige. 
e tions I owe you!“ 0 2 'F: 
Poor deluded girl ! how little art don 1 
acquainted with the nature of theſe obli. 
gations! Her unremitted 3 
ments ſtung me to the heart! I left herl 
abruptly, = 
As I was retiring to my apartment, 14 
met my ſon in the gallery he followed me ö 
into my dreſſing- room, and flinging him-Y 
ſelf on a ſopha, enquired with affected ms 
negligence, © What company we had 9 Yd: 
« the Dean's 2? 4 
e None but Lord Hermont and Went. 
« worth,” ſaid I, — but, continued 1 4 3 
ſmiling, „I ſuppoſe Delia has made you By 
« her confidant.” | 2 
« Her confidant !” repeated he in great pl. 
agitation, No, but I ſuppoſe“ , Oh he 
indeed you muſt have poſſeſſed very bole 
« little penetration not to have perceivedWerc 


it, | "W 
Me: 9 fat 
The entrance of my woman prevented un 


5 


any farther converſation. He retired in 3 
evident diſcompoſure. 1 
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You will aſk me—why by concealing 
4 from Lord Archer, Delia's refuſal of Lord 
10). 0 Hermont— by inducing him to fancy him 
— 4 er favoured lover, I have cruelly involved 
ge- him in unneceſſary anxiety At is not un- 
her ¶neceſſary to- morrow muſt decide his fate 
4 and it is the energy of his diſtreſs that 
wi | wo moſt effectually influence his judge.— 
lt is true, 1 might defer this eclairciſſment 
I bot what would it avail ?—Bloomfield i is 
tin dear to Delia but in an affection ſo 
p A Fn rooted—a tenderneſs that has with- 
ſtood near four years abſence and his ima- 
8 gined falſehood what alteration would a 
3 few weeks, or even months, produce: ? 
youll Whilſt J appeared moſt warmly ſolicitous 
1 to urge the ſuit of his rival, I have artfully 
eat pleaded the cauſe of my ſon, by convincing 
1 1 her that the plans ſhe has formed for a ſin- 
ery Igle life are chimerical. Why do I thus 
ved Itremble with apprehenſion Ah when his 
9 fate awaits its deciſion from her generoſity 


ted Wand compalion, can I doubt the event! 
in = 
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| | Wedneſday morning. 

The inquietude of my mind permits me 5 
not to reſt, What horrid viſions have 1 | 
purſued me through the gloom of night! 
Methought I beheld my ſon expiring of a 4 | 
wound, he had received from Lord Her- 7 
mont.—Methought, when I flung myſelf *E 
beſide his bleeding body, he turned from f 
me with abhorrence, and called me his 3 
murdereſs! — Delia, wild and diſtracted i 

upbraided me with my falſehood I In in- 
conceivable horror I ſtarted from the dread- 
ful delirium—all was huſhed and filent—| 4 
but the voice of conſcience! She it is that 
appals my foul with thoſe terrifying viſions, 

The ſun ſhines with unuſual luſtre—the if | 
happy birds falute the cheartul rays of the 1 ; 
morning.—1 will go and endeavour to make 1 5 « 
this oppreſſive weight from my ſpirits. 4 

I wandered through the garden and the * 

park. — The ſweet ſerenity that ſeemed dif-“ 3 
fuſed over every. object, compoſed in ſome | 
meaſure the agitation. of my. ſpirits. ali 
the hour of breakfaſt approached, I vent 3 8 
my ſteps towards the houſe, and in the 

garder, 
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Parden, at the turn of one of the alleys, 
L as met by my ſon, I perceived by the 
ve diſorder of his dreſs, that he had not been 
In bed all night, and his countenance was 
4 1 Expreſſive of the deepeſt deſpair. 
I did not expect,“ ſaid he, aſſuming 
7 more chearful air at my approach, * 0 
IF have had the pleaſure of meeting your 
F * Ladyſhip ſo early; however, I' am 
8 pleaſed with an opportunity of conſult- 
A F ing you on an affair, which for ſome 
time paſt has We TOY? my ** 
W tention.” 
I was apprehenſive he was on the Sins 
f making me his confidant of his paſſion 
Ea ſecret, I by no means wiſhed to bee en- 
3C 3 truſted with. © 
8 6-1 Rave always,” teſubbicd he, taking 
ny hand, © found you the tendereſt and 
moſt indulgent parent; and ] flatter my- 
ſelf, you will not now oppoſe a reſolu- 
tion on which the Peace ot” your ſon Is 
abſolutely dependent.” 
Speak, cried I, ſpeak; my „ deft 
1 Ton! ! Have Ja wiſh—have I a feeling, 
£4 « which 
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Wedneſday morning. 


The inquietude of my mind permits me 
not to reſt, What horrid viſions have 
purſued me through the gloom of night! 
Methought I beheld my ſon expiring of a 
wound, he had received from Lord Her- 
mont.—Methought, when I flung myſelf | 
beſide his bleeding body, he turned from 
me with abhorrence, and called me his 
murdereſs ! — Delia, wild and diſtracted 
upbraided me with my falſehood I In in- 
conceivable horror I ſtarted from the dread- | 
ful delirium—all was huſhed and filent— | 

but the voice of conſcience! She it is that if 
appals my ſoul with thoſe terrifying viſions, | 

The ſun ſhines with unuſual luſtre—the | 
happy birds ſalute the chearful rays of the 
morning.—l wil go and endeavour to ſhake Z 
this oppreſſive weight from my ſpirits. | 

I wandered through the garden and the 
park. — The {weet ſerenity that ſeemed dif- 1 
fuſed over every object, compoſed in ſome 1 
meaſure the agitation. of my. ſpirits. As * 
the hour of breakfaſt approached, I bent 
my ſteps towards | the houſe, and in the 
garden, 4 
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garden, at the turn 'of one of the alleys, 


e q was met by my ſon, I perceived by the 
e © diſorder of his dreſs, that he had not been 
in bed all night, and his countenance was 
a | 3 WF expreſſive of the deepeſt deſpair. 

— * I did not i er 1 1 he, 1 


n; have had the Nabe of möctiug your 
is | Ladyſhip ſo early; however, I' am 
d 9 « pleaſed with an opportunity of conſult- 
1- ing you on an affair, which for ſome 
d- time paſt has wen n, my at- 
— ( tention.” | 
at I was apprehenſive he was on the Point 
s. Hof making me his confidant of his paſſion 
ke | Za ſecret, I by no means wiſhed to he en- 
he I truſted with. 
ke | l have always,” reſumed be, ing 
| ny hand, © found you the tendereſt and 
he . moſt indulgent parent; and I flatter my- 
if- „ (elf, you will net now oppoſe a reſolu- 
* tion on which the peace of your ſon is 
As IWF abſolutely dependent.” FA 
ent © Speak,” cried I, © ſpeak, my dear 
the fon! Have La wiſh—have I a — 
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„ which I would not acrifice to your if | 
* happineſs?” | 1 
« I know your generoſity,” replied he; ＋ 0 
but I dread your tenderneſs. After 00 : 
long an abſence, can you conſent o 
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his ales and; as I hoped to prevent is 
execution, I became more compoſed. 4 
„Another ſeparation . on ö 
* what account? What misfortunes ne- 
ceſſitate my ſon to abandon his mother? . * 

"= i renounce his native country ?? _ 1 
No misfortune,” replied he; © but 103 Idi! 
« am weary of inactivity. Can I thus al- Me 
« ways contentedly ſkulk in obſcurity !—MSh 
1 „What ties have I to my native country! | | 
1 Without influence to maintain the dig- W- « 
&« niry of my birth—without fortune rol 4 
« ſupport the antient ſplendour of my 
houſe—gladly would I diveſt myſelf off 
this title—this ſhadow of nobility, which 'H 
4 ſerves only to render my poverty con- | 
ſpicuous. To embark immediately forl 
the Indies, is my fixed determination. « {i 
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There, if I do not find an honourable 
grave, I may acquire advantages, which 
will enable me to return without bluſh- 
ing to my country, and appear init in a 
light which will neither wound my own 
pride, nor reflect a diſgrace on the luſtre 
of my houſe,” 

« You are not now,” returned I, © of 
an age to be controuled : and if you 
are not united to me by the bonds of af. 
fection of thoſe of duty I wiſh not to 


avail myſelf.“ 


At breakfaſt every one remarked my 


Waiſtreſs, and Lord Archer's gloomtneſs, 
WDelia's eyes aſked a thouſand queſtions. 


— {She followed me to my apartment, 
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„Oh, Madam,” cried ſhe, © have you 
diſcovered the ſecret cauſe of my bro- 
ther's uneaſineſs?“ 

« My dear,” replied I, © all your bro- 
ther thinks proper to reveal to me, is a 


reſolution he has formed for embarking 


immediately for the Indies.” 
* And have you conſented t to this mea- 
ſure 2” 

« I have; 


80 74 lave; he told r me it was eſſential to 


CG 


4 


< tent to be- miſerable.“ 
„ Oh,” cried , ſhe, diſſolving in“ tears, 


ci you muſt not be miſerable Lord Archer | 
< muſt not deſert us! But what are his 
* motives? Can you not * any con- 


* jeckure! N 


© to me, that ations oh arrival in town, | 
he uſed to be engaged with a ſet of noble 


„ foreigners; I heard it inſinuated, there 
was deep play—it is by no means im- 


e probable, that he has loſt ſome large 
„ ſum, which he may find it difficult to 


6. raiſe, I now: recollect, that he has ſe- 
% veral private conferences -with.a ſuſpt- 


. cjous looking old man.— If by any im- 
„ prudence of this nature, he had been 
obliged to mortgage his eſtate more 
& deeply, to a young man of his high 
« ſpirit, nothing can be more hatural than 


bie preſent reſolution, —Yet I never knew 


his peace. Every other conſideration 
vaniſhes when that is at ſtake; and if it 
e can conduce te his happineſs, Tam « con- 


„ him. 


im 
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* 


opinion. 
* choly when I was in Dublin, and the ill- 
neſs that ſucceeded it. 
here, he recovered his ſpirits and was 


EE YE. 
him addicted to gaming, and nene 1 


injure him * the ſuppoſition,” 


« I own,” replied ſhe, © it appears to 


mea very reaſonable one, and greatly as 


I am convinced he is averſe from ga- 
ming, there are many fituations in which 
it is impoſſible for a man of faſhion to 
avoid it entirely. To give up our incli- 
nations when they interfere with thoſe 
of our companions, is a ſacrifice which 
politeneſs requires of its votaries. Many 
circumſtances concur in favour of your 
Lou cannot forget his melan- 


On our arrival 


even uncommonly chearful until he re- 
ceived a letter (about ſeven or eight days 


ſince} which at the time threw him into 
viſible agitation z nor has he ſince re- 


covered from his dejection. I wiſh 


we may be right in our conjectures, 
Surely from an embarraſſment of this na- 
ture, it would not be difficult to diſen- 
tangle him,” 


« Indeed 


1s D 1 ＋ 1 


Indeed, my dear, it 500 . f for 
66 though I doubt not Mr. Bloomfield's in- 
* clination to ſave my ſon, I AGES, owe 
but too many obligations to his genero 
„ ſity, and cannot conſent—? —_ 

% Oh Madam,” interrupted ſhe, * howſWi 
& can you ſpeak in this ſtrain ? The obli- 
& gations are entirely on the ſide of his fa. 
„ mily.— But if you wiſh to conceal this 
_ ©. tranſaction from the knowledge of my 
„father, ſurely we might raiſe a large ſum 
* on our jewels; mine are at preſent of nol 
95 uſe to me, and I ſhall be of age before 
T ſhall want them. You ſhall repay mel 
& at ſome future period,” continued ſhe, 
ſmiling; but we muſt hide this affair from 
e my brother; his troubleſome delicacy 
« would revolt at the idea of an obligation 0 
c of this nature, even from his ſiſter.” 
„ No, my amiable daughter,” cried I 
embracing her, © my generous friend!] yo 
* ſhall not part with your jewels—we mar 
e poſſibly deviſe ſome other method. Buf 
* though my entreaties have been ineffec 
„ tual, yours may, perhaps, be more per 
ſuaſi ve 


„ 


. mM 


ſuaſive.— Go then, inſinuate yourſelf into 


for 
in. his confidence, and let me owe my ſon 


to your friendſhip * 

rofl The unſuſpecting innocent, duped no 
Wcſs by her own generoſity than by my ar- 

Fifices, fell into the ſnare I had prepared 

j. For her !—She went—the event anſwered 


ny expectations my ſon declared his paſ- 
thigMWion.—I know not the particulars of the in- 
my{Werview, but ſhe returned in violent per- 
umMurbation, and he quitted the houſe in 


eſpair. As Mr. Bloomfield is here, I 
Have not time to write minute circumſtan- 


meſſes. Suffice it to ſay, that after a painful 
ſne ponflict with her feelings, Delia has recalled 
rom ny ſon, and all my wiſhes will be gratified, 
ac She ſpent the day in her own apartment, 
tion with great difficulty prevented her grand- 
{Wnother and her aunt from viſiting her, 
4 IMiotil the tumult of her mind ſublided. 
yo I infinuated to them with apparent con- 
majſ@ ulion and diſtreſs, that her preſent diſorder 
Bund her refuſal of Lord Hermont, were the 
ffeconſequences of a mutual partiality between 
per Her and m ſon but the terms in which I 


expreſſed 
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expreſſed myſelf, were ſo equivocal, thaſthir 
were they even repeated to Delia, I coulqſenſ 


eaſily perſuade her they had been miſinter C 
preted. The idea was probable—it gaineffirſt 
immediate credit, and enſured their congnar 
ſent. Lord Archer has been extremelſand 
approved by all the family; but his beingcap: 
preferred by their idol, would be in itſelÞ" t 
a ſufficient recommendation abſtracted fro aii 
every other conſideration and the ſon ofot 1 


your Harriot had in Mr. Bloomfield thſting 
warmeſt advocate with his daughter, ftitu 
hear 


. Ought I not now to triumph in the ſy 
ceſs of my artifices Vet I cannot m 
apprehenſion is continually on the rac 
and I dread leſt ſome unforeſeen evenl 
| ſhould at once defeat my purpoſes, and i 
volve me in miſery and confuſion. Delia} 
exceſſive reluctance, which, not withſtandſ 
ing her efforts to diſſemble it, appears but 7 
too palpably, ſtrikes a chilly terror to m 
heart, and I cannot forbear anticipating 
ſome fatal diſappointment to my wiſhes I 
Were the indiſſoluble knot once tied, 
thin 


or 


icat 


1 Ki F 4 0 
tha hink I ſhould bid adieu a to thoſe diſtreſsful 


ouldſenſations. 

1ter} Oh Maria! in van a labyrinth has my 
ine&firſt deviation from the paths of truth en- 
conſſnared me !—Why did I, quit that plain 
nelland eaſy way which lies open to the meaneſt 
eingcapacity, voluntarily to entangle myſelf 
tſellin this inextricable wilderneſs of deceit ! 
roi ain and terror, the inſeparable companions 
n ofof fraud, purſue my ſoul with unremit- 
 thiting ſeverity ; and Delia's effuſions of gra- 
titude and tenderneſs, are daggers to a 
heart too keenly conſcious of its own un- 
m worthineſs. 


HARRIOT BLOOMTIELD. 


ac 

ven 
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but Delia Bloonfeeld to Henrietta mme. 

1 Welnellanaainc: * 
ting 


7 H, my Henrietta, why are you not 
| with me! 1 have much to commus- - 
icate, yet know not where to begin. My 

thoughts 


thoughts are all confuſion and perplexity - 


a thouſand ideas ruſh precipitately through 


my mind yet the only ſtrong impreſſion 


Lretain is, that I am unhappy. 

Lord Archer—you wiſhed us to love 
each other—your deſire is in part accom- 
pliſhed—he does indeed love me with the 


tendereſt affect ion. Why did I ever meet 


him? Or why cannot I return an attach- 
ment ſo ſincere and fo fervent? 

In my laſt letter I remarked his melan- 
choly but you may conceive my diſtreſs, 
when Lady Harriot this morning informed 
me, whilſt her eyes ſtreamed with tears of 


maternal ſorrow, that he had formed a de- 


termination of embarking immediately for 
the Indies. You know my eſteem and ad- 
miration of his amiable character — you 
know I love him with the fondneſs of a 


fiſter — judge then, how greatly I was 


ſhocked at this unexpected intelligence. I 
enquired into the motives of this ſudden 
- reſolution, but ſhe told me he obſtinately 
perſiſted in diſguiſing them from her, and 
treated me to go to him and exert my in- 

| fluence 
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fluence, to induce him to divulge them. I 
| law him go into the garden, and traced 
him from thence into the park, where'd he 


entered the temple, 

I found him reclining on a Sopha his | 
air and. dreſs were diſordered, but his 
countenance was expreſſive of the deepeſt. 


dejection the moſt violent perturbation, - 


He ſtarted when I approached him. 
Let me not diſturb you,” ſaid I, ene 


deavouring to conceal my emotion. . 


He made me no anſwer, and I ſeated my- 
ſelf beſide him. He turned fromme. 
Oh Archer!” ſaid I, no longer able 
to repreſs my ſorrow—* is this the affec- 
tion you have ſo. often expreſſed for me 
Why am I thus treated by my brother?“ 
„ know not, Madam,” replied he, 
coldly, © how I hays been ſo unfortunate 
« as to offend you.. 
* Offend me!—you do indeed offend 
«© me I— but I will not give way to reſent- 
« ment. Let me rather with the tender- 
« neſs of a ſiſter, conjure wy dear brother 
ON oh to 


99 


e to tell me why T have fortited his eſteem | 


C and confidence ! 2? 


„% Leave me, Delia!“ cried be in a tone 
ſcarce intelligible— you have not- you 


* never can forfeit my eſteem . my but 
5 95 entreat I conjure you to leave me !” 


« I will not leave you,” ſaid I, ſur- 
rived and terrified at his emotion. ce In- 


te deed I can never leave you, till I know 
«the ſource of your diſtreſs the power- 
< ful motives which impel you to re- 
* nounce your friends—to abandon your 
« country! * 

Fou flatter me,” replied he, in a ſofter 
tone of voice, that I am poſſeſſed of 
« your friendſhip. Let me ſtill indulge 
«the ſoothing-idea of being dear to you— 
< let me hope, that though exiled from 
« your ſight forever, your prayers and 


« iſhes will attend me—theſe are the 


only conſolations in your power to be- 


© ſtow—ceaſe then to torture me with im- 
portunities, which, from you are ir- 


2 reliſtible Na 


Gracious 


K 2 


e Gracious heaven; cried I, © what 


N „be you done! Surely error is excu- 
* fable 1 inyouth?? its; 

% Error!“ Tue 15 955 bes 1 hots 
255 ini erred widely from the paths of 
« peace ! Oh Delia he could not pro- 
ceed—he hid his face with his handker- 


chief my tears flowed n ie, en- 


treated me to leave him. - 

I go, my Lord,” Side 10 Fee and 
counterfeiting a reſentment I felt not; 
<« forgive this diſagreeable intruſion, and 
e if J have been too buſily importunate, 


2 let the motives Which excite my curiolity, 


<< extenuate its impertinence. I ought to 
5 „ thank you for this unkindneſs—it will 


enable me to ſupport a ſeparation, which, 
if you had treated me with your uſual 


«< tenderneſs, 1 ſhould have regretted but 


© too deeply.” 


Hold Fee 1. Delia”. oF . 155 ar- 
dently catching my hand, © I cannot bear 
* your diſpleaſure! I am already too 


11 wretched !” 


Vol. III. ( ö :C F i. Why 


y then, „ am I treated 
| «. with this tac: reſtrve? Have done 
„ ;yich theſe ungenerous cancealments, and 
. convince me by your confidence of . 
«. N. of your affection. T“ 
de eee Gra you pa 
4 not read it in the conflicts of my ſoul 
hat baniſhes me from . e | 
„from my country! ?! 
The violence of his ian ne 
him not to proceed; —but I had heard 
enough! Oh, my friend, what were my 
ſenſations at that moment. My head 
v hirled round—I ſunk breathleſs on the 


ſopha—every o object ſwam before my ſight, - 


8 my heart ceaſed to palpitate, and I felt an 


0 cy chillneſs creeping through my veins, - 
Archer flung himſelf on his knees before 


me; his exclamations were wild and paſ- 
ſionate- but the confuſion of my ideas 


rs prevented me from attending to them. 1 


was rouſed from my ſtupefaction by the 
ſound of voices, yet the power of utterance 
Was ſtill denied me, and 1 could only 
point to the door that opens into the wil. 


| derneſs, . Tes, 


. 


ſeized with a diszi 
would refreſh. We.... 


b 2 1 „ 


« Yes, I will 90,” fad 8 1 on 
his feet—* my Delia my ſiſter, that en- 


"MM Tarn name at leaſt, you will allow 
« met, May heaven diffuſe its bleſſings! 
„May angels guard you! My beloved, 
0 Ws lov th friend —farewell- forever!“ 


8 to his laps.—they 


were wet ; winh: bis. ceum and rulhed pre. 


ipitstel into the wilderneſs. 
- He was ſcarcely gone, 3 my a | 


| ax Sir Richard entered. They were 
ſhocked and ſurprized at the ſituation in 


which they found me. I ſaid I had been 
ane 8, but nn nd 


"They boch (uppers ahead ceemble 
fo violently that I could not ſtand. 
My father had not yet been at 0 


but was wet by my grandfather in the park, 
and had given his horſe to a ſetvant.— As IN 


* proceeded: home wards, we were 

met in the garden by Lady Harriot. You 

may eaſily. conceive her anxiety when ſhe” 

faw me, but ſhe n her e ms 

til we were alone. : be 
| C 2 N Oh 
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C O Delia,“ cried: the, * ﬆ, "RR you Wl © 
« thendiſcovered!—muit Loſe my chila!” 
+ Until relieved by a violent flood of tears; | | 
1 could not anfwer her. 
. 6 Keep me not in this dreadfol faſpence,” 
N „ 0 reſumed the, ** what is the cauſe?” „„ 
lam the fatal cauſe,” | interrupred & 
. « „Lord Archer loves me 1”. „ 
Her ſurprize at this 8 was 
1 cd to what my own had been, and her 
TH emotions were almoſt as powerful. 2 
On, my unhappy ſon l“ ck a we, 
in a voice interrupted: by tears and ſobs, 
. why did I recall you to your country 
t no longer oppoſe your reſolution— 
yet how can I ſupport the idea of an eter- 
45 nal ſeparation != Forgive me, Delia, 1 
.< mean not to reproach you; but you, 
% who have never experienced, cannot 
s poſſibly conceive the exquiſite ſenſations 
4 of maternal tenderneſs ! I would not af- 
4 flict you—reſtrain your tears - your in- 
r compaſſion— I am not ſo in- 
th fatuated as to hope—have you not al- 
2. rnd 7 preſence Lok Randon greatly 
$7” . 


* * 4 
by > : ; * 


I can never deſerve t 


; ak ͤ 


20 * L TY 9 
« 15 nn in ebase les then—ge-- 
6 nerous—fſympathetic and diſintereſted as 
«/you are, Mate ue can LF 2 7 0 for 1919 | 
« fon ! 3 þ 7 
„ Wound me not. — L 4 6% theſe 
1 « partial theſe unmerited praiſes—I feel 
m and my ſym- 
< pathy can lead me no farther than to re- 
« oret the misfortune, which "i _— 5 
«: ſity is tod weak to prevent! 
1 Why do you reproach me with Lord 
Hermont's ſuperior fortune? No eleva- 
© tion of rank, no accumulation of riches 
4 can counterbalance the excellencies and 
, 4% «© the virtues of your ſon. Ab, if my heart 
«were. miſtreſs of its own election, how” 
ſoon would I convince you, that it is 


Our converſation was rw y the 
entrance of my father. I retired td my 
apartment, and throwing myſelf on n 
bedy indulged the agony of my ſoul. 
Adviſe me, my friend ;—but my 4 


«. not ſordid or mercenary !! 


IE watt be determined before I'can receive your « 


"oy 1 Can 1 ſuffer Lord Arche to pur- 
e 3 ſue 


1 


2 


ſue his refoturion 2 Muft 1. return hs ten- 


derneſs of my friend my benefactreſs, by 
baniſhing from” her preſence, a fon ſhe |} 


adores! Can I be cruelly inattentive to his 


happineſs," whoſe ſociety and friendſhip 
have fo greatly contributed to mine? 
Bloomfield will be a defart when he leaves 
it ;=Lady Harriot will be too generous _ 
to reproach me with miſery ;—but will not 
her tears—her ſufferings—tacitly upbraid 


me !-—Theſe refle&ions determine me for a 


moment to detain Lord Archer—but the 
idea of Bloomfield ruſhes ſuddenly on my 


imagination, and inſtantly obliterates every 


ether impreſſion. Fatal attachment ! why 
is it thus indelibly engraven on my ſou}? 


Yer I do not now love him, but I cannot 
attempt to. account for ſenſations which 
are inconceivable even to myfelf; his in- 


eonffancy has inſpired me with an antipa- 


thy even to the idea of love, and after 
having been already fo cruelly deceived, 


3s it wonderful that I cannot liſten without 


- horror to profeſſions of tenderneſs from the 
py of another * ? | 


Does 


' 


* * 


Does ſelf then predominate ! muſt Lord 
Archer be ſuffered to depart! Ah, Lady 


Harriot, retra& your. reproachful enco- 
miums! how little were you acquainted 
with the mind you pronounced“ ſo nobly 


* 
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impartial, and fo generoufly diſinte- 


reſted ! How ſhall I now be ſunk in your 
opinion, and degraded in my own! 


& 


« equally involuntary; but I cannot bid 


cc 


A letter from Lord Archer ! 


| The Letter. 


« 1 write not to apologize for my un- 


happy paſſion, or a confeſſion which was 


an eternal adieu to this venerable man- 


« ſion, without a few lines expreſſive of 


te 


cc 


, 


cc 


cc 
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my affection and gratitude to its amiable 
inhabitants. Long may my deareſt and 
lovelieſt friend enjoy the tenderneſs and 
protection of her revered parents—and 
may the perſon ſhe has honoured with her 
choice, if it is poſſible, deſerve his hap- 
pineſs! Wherever the mandate of fare 
impells my ſteps, my heart ſhall fondly 
turn to this ſweet ſcene of paſt felicity ! 

N + e The 


« The idea 7 8 been a e 

40 as a brother, and beloved as a friend by 
% my Delia, ſhall diffuſe over my mind a 
ray of pleaſing recollection ; and if at 
c ſome future - ſome very diſtant period, 
« he can return, conſiſtently with what he 
ce owes to his peace, ſhe ſhall once more 
< behold her anbappy brother TT | 


He is gone then, and perhaps I may 
never ſee him more! This moſt amiable of 
mankind ! he is indeed beloved as a friend 
and brother. — Can I then drive him to 
deſpair. Jenny, who brought me this 
letter, met Lord Archer booted in the 
hall — he appeared in violent agitation 
when he gave it to her — his emotion ex- 
cited her curiofity—ſhe ſaw him ride, or 
rather fly down the avenue, and was in- 
formed by his valet de chambre, that he 
had orders to follow him immediately to 
Dublin; it is evident, that by ſome unac- 
countable miſtake, he believes I have re- 
ceived LordHermont as a lover—and— 
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My Tuber comes along the gallery— 


why do I tremble at his approach.? 


« : 1 — 
Fe 5 ; 
— — — 


Let me not alarm you, Delia,” faid | 


my father, obſerving that I roſe in con- 


fuſion; ** I come to ſolicit your compaſ- 


0 


cc 


fion—not to exact your obedience,” 

« Oh! Sir P—cried J. 

c Hold” ſaid he, © let me not be in- 
terrupted. When your grandfather this 
morning informed me of your capricious 


and unaccountable rejection of Lord 
Hermont, 1 was extremely diſappointed 
and chagrined, and meant to expoſtu- 


late with you warmly on the ſubject. 
The ſituation in which I found you in 
the temple, diſarmed my reſentment for 


the-time—and in Lady Harriot you had 


the Kkindeſt, the moſt fervent advocate. 
She was then unconſcious. that you. 
were the cauſe of her ſon's diſtreſs and 


exil>—but the knowledge of this cir- 


cumitance has produced no alteration in 
her ſentimen ts—ſhe i is ſtill equally 1 * 
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to your e — atten- 


tive to your tranquility; and after I 
had with difficulty extorted from her 
the ſubject of her affliction, ſhe warmly 


oppoſed my interference, and ſeemed 


fearful of the exertion of parental in- 
fluence. How a conduct ſo noble may 


affect you, I know not. You cannot, I 
think, be unworthy and ungrateful, vo- 
luntarily to render wretched the perſon 
to whom you owe ſo many obligations, 
you muſt be both.” 


& If your friends were deſirous of ſacri- 


ficing your peace to an unworthy am- 
bition or a ſordid avarice; if they wiſhed | 
to connect you with age and uglineſs, 
with perſonal or with mental deformity, 
your reſiſtance to their deſires would 


not be merely juſtifiable; it would be 


rational and praiſe-worthy, But the 


perſon they recommend to your choice, 
is no leſs calculated to ſatisfy your judg- 
ment than to engage your affect ion; for 


cannot ſuppoſe you ſo mercenary as to 


be influenced by his want of fortune. 


0 on He 
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He is admired and approved by your 
friends; they regret his departure and 
wiſh you to recall him; but their deli- 
cacy will not permit them to bias your 
inclinations. It is true, you are inde- 
pendant of thoſe friends; but if you are 
really generous, this conſideration will 
render you more attentive to their 
wiſhes.” | 
* myſelf I ſay nothing—T have al- 
ready waved my right to your obedience, 
« and will only remind you that your re- 
« fuſing to recall her ſon will embitter 
&« Lady Harriot's exiſtence, and of con- 
« ſequence my own, The happineſs of 
« my furure life depends on your deciſion 
e deciſion on which you cannot heſi- 
« tate, if your breaſt retains one ſpark of 
& generoſity or compaſſion. Tou need not 
now anſwer me,” continued he, obſerv- 
ng I endeavoured to ſpeak. © I will leave 
you at leiſure: to form your determina» 
tion; but you will indeed moſt cruelly 
« diſappoint me if it is not conformable to 
” the wiſhes of your family,” | 
C&S. 1es— 


V 
ame 


friends do indeed expect me to marry, as 
Lady Harriot informed me they did—and 
that the pleaſing ſchemes I had formed for 


my future life, were romantic and viſionary. 
The perfuaſions ſhe addreſſed to me, when 
| ſherſo forcibly pleaded the fuit of Lord 
Hermont, now ſtrongly recur. ** If you 


* ſhould hereafter be powerfully ſolicited 


be in favour of a perſon lefs worthy and 


* amiable, will you not with reaſon regret. 


<< your preſent rejection of Lord Her- 
% mont?“ - But how much ſtronger is the 
plea, when urged in | favour of Lord Ar- 
cher ? 

Oh, my Henrietta! 1 have no longer 
an alternative,—decide as I will, it is my 
fate to be unhappy !—If I fend Lord 
Archer a wanderer from his country—if I 
diſappoint the views of my family—if I 
wound the heartof my father and my bene= 
flactreſs, ſhall I not forfeit forever that ſweet 
ſelf eſteem, that ſoothing complacency 


which reſults from the conſciouſneſs of a 
noble and * conduct ?—I am in- 


terrupted 


te 


te 
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| rt by Lady Harriot, As ſhe en- 


tered, the firſt bell rung for dinner. 

I cannot go down, Madam,” ſaid I. 

« No matter, my love, I ſhall fend you 
« ſomething by Jenny.” | 
„ You need not, Madam,” replied E 
„ have no appetite at preſent, I have 
« given you too much uneaſineſs, - con- 
tinued I, obſerving ſne looked extremely 
affected, © but for the future 
Oh my too generous Delia,” cried ſhe, 
throwing her arms round me and reclining 
her face on my neck, whilſt her tears 
ſtreamed in my boſom, * I cannot Accept 
« the ſacrifice of your happineſs ! 

6 Nor ſhall 409k Madam—we ſhall all 
&« he happy yet.” 

She fondly kiſſed my cheek, and left me 
abruptly. 

After ſome little 1 between in- 
elination on one ſide, and duty, friendſhip, 
gratitude and compaſſion on the other x 
whilſt I write thoſe dear and ſacred names— 
a glowj of conſcious ſhame ſuffuſes my 


cheghß on the n that they have 
* been 


n L 1 4. 


been combated i in my boſom, by ſo mean 


* 


a motive as a partial ſelfiſnneſs- but the 
conflict is over, and my Henrietta ſhall not 


bluſh for the friend of her heart! 
When my determination was formed, E 

became more tranquil, —I once more read 

Lord Archer's letter—it inſpired me with 


new fortitude.I took the Pen. and wrote 


this anſwer. 


1 . 
* In what unneceſſary diſtreſs has your 


precipitation involved you! Lord Her- 


© mont is undoubtedly the perſon. whom 


you ſuppoſe to be the object of my 


« choice but had you been more explicit 


4 this morning, or leſs abrupt in your de- 


<« parture from Bloomfield, I might have 


had - an opportunity of TOTES: your 
error. 


. acknowledge I have 15 8 par- 
tial to a fingle ſtate. Surrounded by 
the tendereſt parents, the moſt indul- 
gent friends, I felt not a wiſh beyond 


my pune ficuation z but i it is not ap- 
proved 
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« proved by thoſe, whoſe judgment ought 
i to have moſt weight with me - they wiſh 
« me to alter it, and I do no more than 
= juſtice to my on feelings and your 
« merit, when I aſſure you, that you are 
the perſon on earth to whom I can leaſt 
« reluctantly make the ſacrifice of my li- 
« berry.” =; 
Return then, my Lord, every one 
earneſtly » wiſhes your arrival, but no 
one will receive you with more unfeigned 
ſatisfaction than 
5 DELIA BLOOMFIELD» 


a 


s 


— 


* 


* 


As my fate was now. inevitably determi- 
ned, I reſolved to ſubmit to it with the beſt 
grace in my power, and to aſſume, if poſ- 
ſible, the appearance of ſerenity, I wiped 
away my tears, and went to the glaſs, but 
ſtarted on -beholding the alteration which a 
few hours had produced in my aſpe&t. How- - 
ever, as I had not changed my clothes ſince 
morning, I rang for Jenny, and took more 
pains than uſual with my dreſs Indeed 


I never ſtood . in more need of its aſſiſtance. 
. hack 


LY 1 1 1 * 
I had juſt finiſhed ben Lady Harriot 
. WP to me. I ſaw her countenance 


animated with pleaſure when ſhe looked at 
me; I dared not fpeak left my voice ſhould 


betray my feelings, but pointed to the ta- 


dle on which my letter lay; ſhe N 


read it. 
Now,“ cried the, embracing me in a 


tranſport of pleaſure, © you are indeed 
* my daughter !—But,” continued ſhe, 


with an embarraſſed air —“ before this 
jetter can be ſent, my generous Delia 


% muſt reſolve on one thing more—ſhe 
* muſt give me her ſacred promiſe never 


© to mention to my ſon her former engage- 


* ments with Bloomfield.” 

© 2 How, Madam,” cried I, whilſt a deep 
bluſh overſpread my face; © can you with 
“ me to impoſe on your ſon—to render 
„ myſelf undeſerving his tenderneſs by 
* conſenting to deceive him !'” 
It merits not the name of deceit,” re- 
plied ſhe, © it. is an innocent concealment 
which is neceſſary to his happineſs. If 
12 1 ſtrove to enſnare you in the vile ſub- 
* terfuges 
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pugnance you expreſs would be juſt and 
natural. But where is the ſyſtem of 
morals ſo ſevere, as not to allow us to 


conceal by ſilence, paſt events, the diſ- 
covery of which would only occaſion 
uneaſineſs. I know: the delicacy of my 
ſon's affection; if he could conceive the 


ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of having a rival in 


your heart—the idea would drive him 


to the moſt diſtant part of the globe.— 


But if you cannot ſubmit to a myſtery 
f abſolutely efſeatial to his repoſe, 1 
will not pain your generous nature, by 
any farther remonſtrances ;—and ſhall 
only conjure you not to ſend this letter, 


he has already ſuffered but roo much— 
let him not then be tortured with a pro- 
ſpect of felicity which he can never 
enjoy.” | 
L acknowledge,” ſaid 1, © my Wuld re- 
volts againſt the practice of inſincerity 
—yet this is not my moſt material ob- 
jetion—if by any accident Lord Ar- 


* cher ſhould hereafter diſcover—" 


« Of 
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188 of ſuch an event, ”» ee the, 


there is not the leaſt probability, ot 
* ſhould.it even take place at ſome diſ- 
tant period, you would find no difficulty 
in reconciling him to a conduct, to 
which you could have no inducement, 
but a delicate attention to his own peace 
*« and ſerenity. However, *tis of little 
conſequence to convince the judgment | 
without fatisfying the heart. I am con- 
ſeious that the pleadings of an advo- 
cate ſo prejudiced and intereſted as I 


confeſs myſelf to be, ought to have no 


influence —and wiſh you to ſubmit im- 
plicitly to the arbitration of your own 


feelings. Whatever may be their de- 


eiſion, ſo far from endeavouring to re- 
peal, I will not even repine at it. Per- 


haps the departure of my ſon, though 
we be ſeparated forever perhaps the 


total diſappointment of the hopes you 
have permitted me to cheriſn may not 
wound my peace ſo deeply not fo very 


deeply as I imagine at preſent I am 
moſt apprehenſive leſt the enthuſiaſm of 


your 


V 
your friendſhip — the heroic elevation 
„of your ſentiments ſnould lead you too 
„ far. 


Were Lady Harriot the avi rift as 
rage inſtead of being the moſt can- 
did and ingenuous of human beings, ſhe 
could not have addreſſed me in a ſtyle bet · 
ter calculated to enſure my conſent to her 
vines. Cruel, indeed, and unfeeling muſt 
1- IM 1 be, voluntarily to deſtroy the ſerenity of 
-a breaft fo noble, and little would I have 
1merited her too flattering praiſes, if I felt 
o no generous emulation to deſerve them. 
1- Yet I conſented not without the greateſt 
n I relufQance to this_ firſt deceit I have ever 
- practiſed. Lady Harriot took the letter, 
„which ſhe encloſed to Lord Archer, in 
one of her own. — She left me to enquire 
h WU for a meſſenger to ſend it by. 
e Aunt Sophy came to me, I 1 not ſeen 
uber fince morning. | 
t « My dear child,” cried ſhe, whilſt he 
y I fondly claſped me to her worthy heart, 
1 | © why did not you inform us laſt night of 
f 
r 


* your partiality for Lord Archer? How 
15 could | 
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7 could; you expect that any objections 


would ariſe from us, who are only 
« anxious for your happineſs? — Tour 
Termen, and! are ea angry with 


4 you.” | 
I els: 3 they were in the 


4 error they had fallen into, in reſpect 


to Wentworth, and was on the point of 
undeceiving my aunt, until I recollected 


that it was a deluſion which would contri- 


bute to their happineſs ; for the happineſs 
of "thoſe dear and reſpected friends ſeems 


to be entirely dependant on that of your 


Delia. 


Lady Harriot ſoon after W with 


my grandmother, who embraced me with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs. 
© I would not have been ſo lang witn- 


« out ſeeing my Delia,” faid ſhe, © but 
that I received a hint,” look ing at Lady 


| Harriot as ſhe ſpoke, that my company 
ee this morning would have been lefs ac- 
„ ceptable than uſual.” _ 

Tour company, Madam, muſt be al- 
e waySacceptable to me.” 


« Yes, 


P 
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« Yes, my love, but there may be ſome 
ce ſituations. But come,” continued ſhe, 


J obſerving I looked confuſed, © we will 


« drop this ſubject for the preſent—you 
& ſhall walk with us in the garden.“ 175 
Indeed I was ſurprized that ſne and my 


aunt had not come to me in the morning, 


and every inſtant dreaded ſeeing them. 
How kindly conſiderate was it in Lady 
Harriot to ſave me this mortification; 
but is ſhe not always, even in the minuteſt 


circumſtances, attentive to my peace? 


The Dean and Wentworth ſpent the 
evening with us. To account for my al- 
tered looks, I complained, and not with- 
out reaſon, of a violent head- ach. Went- 
worth, I thought, looked as if he ſuſpected 
ſomething more; but though we walked = 
together in the evening, he forbore to 
make enquiries, and was moſt affectionately 
ſolicitous to entertain me. 

Lord Hermont, I hear, went off this 
Morning. 
I remained with them all the evening, 
The company mes * been diſagreeable 

indeed, 


to my own reflections. I was ſorry when 
| we ſeparated for the night. 
I look back with ſurprize on the trani- 
actions of the paſt day. Every inſtant ! 
recollect my ſituation with new aftoniſh- 
ment—a thouſand times I aſk my ſelf if 1 
have relinquiſhed forever thoſe pleaſing 
ſchemes with which I have been accuſtomed I 
to ſooth my imagination ; if I have really} 
conſented to be the wife of Archer—I feel 
as if in a dream.— Oh that I could awake 
as if from a diſtreſsful viſion, and find my 
mind reſtored to its loſt ſerenity ! * 
Lord Archer, I expect, will return to- 
-morrow.—l dread his arrival, leſt I ſhould 
not be able to meet him as 1 ought. —The 
clock ſtrikes three. 2 my deareſt 
friend. . 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 
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LETTER Ln, 


1 Wilinore to „ Delia Blanjels * 


SCARCELY knew . to weep 
or to rejoice at your letter, but indeed 
have wept inceſſantly ſince I received it ; 
for is it poſſible that Henrietta can rejoice 
whilſt her Delia is afflicted ? ? Your deter- 
mioation was ſuch as you could not avoid 
forming, unleſs your ſoul had renounced itg 
predominant paſſions, its enthuſiaſm of ge- 
neroſity, and its fervar of affection. Bluſh 
for you, , my Delia! No, you have ever 
been the pride of my heart, the deareſt 
bleſſing of my life! And tenderly as I am 
attached to a man ſo worthy my partiality, 
were it poſſible that this engagement ſhould 
interfere with my friendſhip for you, I 
ſhould without enten relinquiſh it 
forever. 

Leaſily foreſaw Lord n fate ; 


nor, amiable as I know him to be, did 1 
wiſh 
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””* wiſh it ſhould be otherwiſe decided. Went- 
worth, as it was natural, was partial to his 
friend; but Archer was the perſon of all 


— 


others I moſt wiſhed you to approve, 


Lou cannot continue inſenſible to his merit. 


Notwithſtanding the reluctance ſo naturally 
the conſequence of a diſappointment yet 


recent in your memory, you will return A 
| affe&tion, and we ſhall all be happy. 


Poor Lady Harriot ! what mult ſhe have 


ſuffered in a ſuſpence fo dreadful ! how 
nobly diſintereſted has her conduct been ! 


the is indeed an admirable woman, Yet 


is it not aſtoniſhing, Delia, that with the 
acuteneſs of penetration, ſhe ſo eminently 


poſſeſſes, ſhe ſhould fo unaccountably have 


| overlooked her ſon's partiality to you, a 
partiality, which I, though but a very ſu- 


perficial obſerver, have long ſuſpected, 


and have often been ſurprized that it could 
ſo long eſcape your attention. I confeſs, 


I wiſhed you to return it, and was deter- 
mined not to put you on your guard, by re- 


marking it to you. It is true, it was al- 


ways moſt viſible in your abſence. His 
77 cheek 
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cheek glowed at the mention of your name, 
and his countenance was animated with 
unuſual vivacity, whenever you were the 
ſubject of converſation, At ſuch inter- 
vals, I have ſeen Lady Harriot dart ſuch 


piercing glances at him, as fully convinced 
me ſhe entertained ſuſpicions fimilar to my 
own,—But her conduct in reſpect to Lord 


Hermont, has undeceived me. If con- 


ſcious of Lord Archer's paſſion, ſo warmly 
to favour the pretenſions, ſo diſintereſtedly 
to preſs the ſuit of his rival—ſhe mult have 


been more than woman! 
I have received a long letter from Went- 


worth. He rejoices in the approaching 


| happineſs of Lord Archer, though he can- 


not avoid feeling for the diſappointment of 
his friend. —If I were inclined to cheriſh 
the green-eyed monſter, his paſſionate admi- 
ration of you would ſupply me with ſuf- 
ficient capſe of jealouſy, But he never 


| pleaſes me ſo much, as when he writes of 


my Delia—his letters give me the reflection 


of my own thoughts—and is it not this 
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ſimilarity of ſentiment that has ſo tenderly 
united our hearts? 

Adieu, my ſweet friend! If you would 
make me happy, tell me your amiable mind 
is reſtored to its uſual ſerenity, 

HENRIETTA WILLMORE, 


LETTET IN 
Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Willmore, 


Thurſday night. 
HE interview I ſo greatly dreaded, is 
over, my dear friend. Archer re- 
turned this evening. I was walking with 
Lady Harriot in the park. We ſaw him 
at a diſtance, but as ſoon as he diſcerned us, 
he leaped from the chaiſe and flew to us.— 
He was at my feet in an inſtant. I ſtretched 
dut my hands to raiſe him, but could not 
ſpeak. Lady Harriot tenderly claſped her 
arms round us both ;—ſhe kiſſed us alter- 
- nately with tears of joy. 


« Do 
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« Do I then live,” ſaid ſhe, © to ſee 
« my amiable, my equally beloved chil- 
4 dren thus tenderly united !—Ah, could 


&© my moſt preſumptuous hopes have flat- 

« tered me with the moſt diſtant proſpet 

«© of bliſs ſo unexpected of an ſo 

« exquilite !” 

Lord Archer was Glent, but never was 

| filence ſo expreſſive.— At the garden gate, 

we were met by the reſt of the family, who 
were informed of his arrival by the ſervants 

that attended him. They all embraced 

and bad him welcome with the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions of pleaſure. I was much more 

| tranquil and ſerene than I had hoped I 

| ſhould have been. I muſt indeed have been 

. inſenſible, if I had not participated in the 
joy ſo ſtrongly pictured in every face 
around me. And yet, my Henrietta, it is 
but a ſort of artificial ſatisfaction, and my 
mind, like an object brightened by reflec- 
ted light, reſumes its gloomy colour the 
inſtant the ray that illumined it is with- 


draun; I know I am perverſe and ungtate- 
D 2 Ss. ful; 
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ful; I know I ought to be very happy 
and I will endeavour to think myſelf ſo. 
Jou are ſurprized I never obſerved Lord 
Archer's partiality. Indeed I now recol- 
lect many inſtances of it, to which I paid 
little attention at the time they occurred 
I remember once being inſpired by his Jea- 
louſy with a vague ſuſpicion—which va- 
niſhed on reflecting that though love never 
exiſts without jealouſy, the latter is often 
found unconnected with the former; it 
ariſes from pride, from vanity, from diſ- 
appointed emulation. And as neither you, 
nor any of my other friends appeared to 
ſuſpect his attachment to me; and that his 
attentions were only ſuch, as from his po- 
liteneſs and friendſhip, I might reaſonably 
expect It was no wonder I did not per- 

ceive it, eſpecially as he ſedulouſly endea- 
voured to clude ſuſpicion z though it is ex- 
tremely probable I ſhould have been more 
_ penetrating, if it had been an event of 
which the diſcovery would have given me 


vue. 


Friday 
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e | Priday morn. 
This morning we have had a long con- 
verſation. With what an amiable | Ingenu- 
ouſneſs has he acquainted me with every 
circumſtance of his life. He too, has been 
diſappointed in a firſt affection. He had 
been engaged to a young lady of beauty 
and accompliſhments, but no fortune—ſhe 
refuſed to conſent to a private union—and 


Lady Harrior's influence obliged him to re- 


nounce a reſolution he had formed of wait- 
ing ſome favourable revolution in his af- 
fairs, and induced him to break off his en- 
gagements entirely. The lady is ſince ad- 
vantageouſly married. How ardently did 
J wiſh to be equally candid, But though 
I had not been bound to ſecreſy by my pro- 
miſe to Lady Harriot, I am convinced I 
ſhould have found ir impoſſible to ſpeak on 
a ſubject, which even to recollect, agitates 
me but too violently. His little narrative 
recalled it fo forcibly to my memory, that. 
I could not reſtrain my tears. He ſaw my 
emotion with tranſport, for he imputed it 
to a motive very different from the true 

D 3 one, 
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one, —a motive, which, if I loved him, 


would be very natural. 


I am interrupted by a viſit from Lady 
Mordaunt. I muſt go and receive her, as 
my aunt and grandmother are out airing. 
I ſuppoſe ſhe has heard ſome reports, and 


is come to make obſervations. 


She flew to embrace me he inſtant ſhe 
ſaw me, 

« My dear girl,” oi e, Jam 
£ quite rejoiced to find you alone, You 
* cannot conceive how I have been de- 
&« lighted with the news But I am ſur- 
* prized you did not make me your con- 
« fidante—you know I'd be the propereſt 
„ perſon in the world—and then, I'm the 
« moſt delicate creature in affairs of this 


nature. l ſhould have managed the mat- 


« ter infinitely better, and ſaved you a 
« world of trouble, To be ſure, you have 
*© been barbarouſly treated, and I highly 
* commend your ſpirit. I never heard 
« any thing ſo abominable, as it was of 
« that merc.nary old hunks, your grand- 
“father, to drive the young man out of 


« the 
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« the houſe in the manner he did! But 
« I'm told, it was all the fine contrivance 
* of that avaricious old devil, the Dean, 
« becauſe he wanted to get you for his 


| © own ſcare-crow of a nephew.—Who'd 


* have ſ uf pected he was ſuch a vile wretch! 
" Though to ſay the truth, I believe thoſe 
« people that make ſuch a route about 
&* wiſdom and virtue and piety, and all that 
« ſort of thing, are always hypocritical 


„ wretches, like the Dean. A pretty 


7 match you'd have made of it. Lord 
* knows, you'll have a bleſſed eſcape, for 
e ſuch a ſet of Goths and Vandals, 1 be- 


* lieve no poor girl—? 


« Your ladyſhip ſpeaks in riddles,” in- 
terrupted I, when I could recover hk 
my aſtoniſhment, „what young man did 
«© my grandfather drive out of the houſe ? 
« You muſt have been ſtrangely miſin- 


„ formed.“ ha 25 : 


O, you are very reſerved ! —but all 
e the country knows, that the inſtant Sir 
Richard intercepted the letter, which 
declared Lord Archer's paſſion for you, 
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he went directly to conſult his oracle, 


old Mundungus, who preached him up 
into ſuch a fury, that he drove away to 
6c 


the temple in the park, where he knew 
by the letter, you had made an aligna- 
tion with Lord Archer.” | 


« I make an aſſignation with Lord 


Archer!“ 


And why not, if you choſe it? —1 
think you were quite in the right, and I 


ſee no good in your being independent 


of your family, if you mayn't pleaſe 


yourſelf, At all events, I am ſure I 
would not be hectored in that manner. 
To think of his abuſing his Lordſhip in 
the manner he did (I wonder where he 

got ſuch ſcurrilous and opprobious lan- 
guage) and turning him out of doors, 
without letting him ſtay for his boots or 


attendants, (Sure, I met him myſelf fly- 
ing like tlie wind.) To be ſure, he might 
have ſaluted me as he paſſed. I declare, 


I thought he'd have overturned the car- 
riage in the ditch. He looked as if juſt 


broke looſe from Bedlam—no wonder, 
_ ſuch 
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ſuch treatment was enough to ſet any 


one diſtracted. I think he did the old 
ruffian great honor—and& it is not every 
man of quality that would condeſcend 
to inhabit. his old worm- eaten cathedral. 
His mother is the only rational being in 
the family, except yourſelf—ſhe's a wo- 
man of faſhion, and you'd have been 


the greateſt fool in nature, if you had 


not acted as you did!” 
And pray how did 1 act? yy 


Ho did you act! why juſt as you 
: ought to have done. When you re- 


covered from the violent hyſteric fit, 
which your grandfather's vile behaviour 


threw you into; you ſaid you were 
your own miſtreſs, and would have Lord 
Archer in ſpite of them. You went up 


into your own apartment, and took your 


* oath upon the Prayer-book, that you 
would never ſee one of the tyrannical 
old brutes, unleſs they conſented to ſend 


for your lover and marry you to him 
directly.“ F 
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« A very pious reſolution indeed,” of 


t was at leaſt a very proper one. Was 
© it not evening before the obſtinate 


«4 wretches could be brought to hear rea- 


„ fon! and were they not ſo incenſed at 
« your reſiſtance, that they would not let 


„you have a morſel of dinner. I never 
« heard ſuch ſhocking barbarity ! what 


« would they have! Do they want more 
e money. to chink in their bags, the cove- 
* tous old harpies! Is not he a man of 
« quality—a peer of the | realm? Such a 


pretty fellow too.] can tell you, I know 


« alady that would gladly be your rival— 


& an earl's daughter too, but no matter.,— 


d Indeed, if you wanted to marry a poor 
« ſneaking pitiful wretch, without a title, 
like Wentworth, the Dean's hopeful 


nephew ſome people ſay, he is nearer 


* allied—but however that may be, I am 


e rejoiced to think you'll get out of their 


* clutches, — I always had a particular 


* friendſhip for you, and it often pro- 
„ yoked me to ſee you kept in leading- 


« ſtrings, 
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ſtrings, by that ſolemn puſs, your grand - 


mother, and that ridiculous grimalkin, 
your aunt.” 


« If your ladyſhip,” replied I, © can 


find no more obliging method of aſ- 
ſuring me of your friendſhip, than that 
of loading with aſperſions the perſons I 


moſt revere and love, I muſt entreat you 


will not honour me with any teſtimonies | 
of it for the future. That every article 
of the intelligence you juſt now repeated 
ro me, is either utterly falſe, or totally 
miſrepreſented, I cannot be ſurprized, 
when I conſider the ſource it proceeds 
from; and am only aſtoniſhed that any 
perfon can be found ſo weak as to be in- 
fluenced in opinion by, or fo mean as to 
lend attention to, the impertinent and 
contemptible tattle of ſervants.” 


Heaven defend us, what a lecture l I 
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vow you are copying old Mundungus; 
but conſider, child, preaching is his trade. 
How 1 enjoy his diſappointment, and 
long to triumph over him: I declare, I'I 
go to him this inſtant, I'll congratu- 

20 &« late 


r 

c“ late him on his having ſuch a fine young 
* man as Wentworth, for a ſon— then PII 

begin to worry him with condolences, | 
&« and exclaim at your obſtinacy and want 
« of taſte, in preferring Lord Archer to 
* his ſweet ſprig of divinity. I wiſh to 
% heaven I could provoke him to go hang 
« © himſelf! I mortally hate him.“ | 

Impatient to put her ſcheme in execu- 
tion, ſhe left me abruptly. As ſhe is one 
of thoſe perſons, whom it is impoſſible to 
convince of an error, I offered not to detain _ 
her. Indeed the abfurdity of the ſtory, 
which I know ſhe will be at the pains—or 
rather the pleaſure, to propogate, will 
prevent its being credited, at leaſt in its 
extent; though even impartial hearers will 
probably conclude, that Lord Archer and 
I entertained a mutual tendernefs, which 
at firſt excited the diſpleaſure of my family. 
Such an opinion is by no means diſagree- 


La) 


able to me. I ſhould be ſorry the reality 


of my affection for him, was doubted—and 
doubly-diſtreſſed, that my acceptance of 
* ä e ä him 


my \Jg - . 
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him ſhould be attributed to its true mo- 
tives. 8 | ; | 


However, as our parties in the neigh- 
bourhood will be extremely diſpleaſing 


now, that Lord Archer and I are become 


the objects of particular attention, I believe 


I ſhall go to town next week with Lady 
HFarriot. Beſides, I can no longer repreſs 


my impatience to ſee and converſe with my 
deareft friend. I am wearied with perpe- 
tual reſtraint, and—interrupted e 
by wn: ir EIT: 


„„ My dear creature, forgiye this intru- 


<« fon | I could not paſs by without call- 
ing to tell. you—old Mundungus and I 
* have had a pitched battle. I left him 


e ſtamping and foaming like a madman— 


you'd have died with laughing — he 


„ {wears he'll inſtitute a ſuir againſt me in 
the Biſhop's court for ſcandal magnatum, 
© and have me preſented as a nuiſance, and 


„ baniſhed the neighbourhood, I wiſh 


de with all my heart he would, for I am - 
| « heartily 
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heartily ſick of it! But I'll be revenged 


of the old monſter, for I'll never enter 
a church door as long as I live—and 
what's more, he ſhan't be invited to my 


fete champetre.— ! did not intend ſpeak- 


ing of it ſo ſoon, as I have not ſent out 
my tickets yet—ſo don't mention it.— 
You muſt all come in fancy drefſes—] 
wiſh to heaven you could prevail on your 
antediluvians to aſſume ſome groteſque 
characters—It would be ſo laughable! 
But adieu l vow its four o'clock—we 
expect a deal of company at dinner— 
people of the firſt rank—and 1 ſhan't 

have an hour to dreſs !” | 


She flew down ſtairs without giving me 


leave to utrer a ſentence, and as I am not 
in a mood to be amuſed by her folly, I 
rejoiced to be relieved from her imperti- 
nence. Adieu. 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


LET- 


Er 


Delia Bloomfield to Mrs, Bloomfield. 


Merrion- ſquares 


EN CLOSE, my dear Madam, an apo- 
logy to Lady Mordaunt, which I beg 


you will immediately ſend her.—lIndeed, 


in the precarious ſituation Lady Willmore's 
life is at preſent, I cannot conſent to leave 
Henrietta, even for a ſingle day. 


I ſhould wiſh, however, if it is not diſ- 


agreeable, that you and my grandfather 


and grandmother, would accept Lady Mor- 


daunt's invitation, I ſhould think it might 
amuſe you to go as ſpectators— you will 
meet ſeveral of your friends there, and you 


may return as early as you pleaſe. 


I am diſtreſſed at being ſo long detained 
in Dublin, as 1 fear you are loneſome in my 
abſence. If Lady Willmore grows better, 


Lord Archer and I will return next week 


—Nor is it neceſſary to aſſure you that 


64 D E 1 1 A. 
my thoughts and wiſhes are inceſſantly | 
with wow. a 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD. 


LETTER LY. 
Mrs. mſi to Delia Bloomfield. 
Bloomfield. 


AM ſits; my dear, you were very much 


in the right not to hurry yourſelf home 


on account of Lady Mordaunt's rare-ſhow-! 
I wiſh with all my heart the Dean would 
preſent her as a nuiſance, and get her ba- 
niſhed the neighbourhood, as he threatened 


to do, for I proteſt, there is no ſuch thing as 
having peace and quietneſs with her and 


her mad freaks. If we have not ſuffered 
pretty well, it is no matter 8 III tell 


you all about it. 
Lou muſt know then, * ſhe had hs 


raſſed us with viſits and meſſages, night 
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and day, until ſhe made us promiſe to go, 
though it was much againſt the grain, ſhe 
wanted to dreſs us up in ſome ſtrange hea- 
theniſh figures—bur this we poſitively re- 
fuſed, and conſented only. to go as lookers 
on.— Well - yeſterday morning I got this 


note from her. I incloſe it to you, for 1 


believe ſuch ſtuff was never frung toge- 
ther, by young or old. 


The Note. 


3 pkAR BLOOMFIELD. 5 

&«& J am in the higheſt ſpirits in nature 
% —The Marquis of F—, Lord Charles 
F, and Lady Betty P, are this inſtant 
« arrived, Then, I am ſure of twenty or 
« thirty more—people of the firſt ton 
* and all the gentry. within twenty miles 
* «tm 

« have with great dificulty prevalled 
e on Sir Humphry, to perſonate Neptune 
** —ſo you know he'll have nothing to do 
but ro fit on his throne—the moſt elegant 


* thing 1 in the warld, all hung round with 
„„ ſea- 
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ſea- weed, and ſurrounded by paſteboard 


alligators, beautifully painted — quite 


characteriſtic all my own invention, 
and entirely nouvel. I have placed it on 


the little iſland in the lake. I got him to 
fir on it laſt night, with his head crowned 


with ooze, and a trident in his hand, 
You can't conceive what a prodigious 
effect he produced — you'd have been 
quite in love with him. I intend to ap- 


pear in the character of Amphitrite, and 
when you ſee my conque but I won't 


anticipate, 
ce J have transformed all my herds and 
dairy maids into ſhepherds and ſheper- 


deſſes. But as I have no ſheep of my 


own, I muſt entreat Sir Richard will 


* ſend me a hundred or fourſcore by the 


bearer, and I will return them to-mor- 
row morn. They have ſuch a pictureſque 
appearance, there 1s poſitively : no doing 


without them. 


As JI mean that my demeſne ſhould re- 


preſent a kind of F airy land, or Maho- 
e metan 


n 6 
te metan Paradiſe, Jam in vaſt diſtreſs for 
« few hourii,—I wiſh I could prevail on 


« you to alter your reſolution—the habit 
e might be made in an hour—a looſe robe 


| © of muſlin with a blue ſcarf—and I can 


« lend you a beautiful chevelure—the com- 
« pleteſt thing—I got it from Paris—with 
“long flowing curls—you would find it a 


« thouſand times more ſnug and comfor- 


% able than your black bonnet, and you 
« might wear it over cap and all. 
« ] wiſh Sir Richard would take ſome 
character ſure it would coſt him no 
« great exertion to repreſent an Egyptian 
Mummy or ſomething in thatway—and 
„for her Ladyſhip, I have the moſt ele- 
« gant habit of a Mother Shipton l had 
« it made laſt winter for Sir Humphry— 
“I am convinced it would ſuit her ex- 
* tremely —and if you think the dreſs 
“of a houri too troubleſome, you may 
* come as an attendant witch, and then 
" you'll have little or no alteration to 
1 make i in your appearance, beſides the 
« addition 


5 
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96 addition of a high crowned hat and a 
© broomſtick.“ 
"4 'Your's, dear creature, 
6 F. MoRDAUNT.“ 


Now I aſk you, Delia, did you ever 
read ſuch a letter in your days ?—If your 
grandfather had been ruled by me, he 
would not have ſent her one of the ſheep. 
But he would not take my advice, and ſo 
ſign by it but you ſhall hear. How. 
ever, 1 perſuaded him to ſend but forty, 
and I took care they ſhould be the worſt 
we had in the world. | 

Well, at ſeven in the evening, away we 
went, and when we got to Wood -Park, 


every thing was turned ſo topſy turvy, 


that I proteſt I could hardly believe my 
own eyes—but not a creature did we ſee, 
- Except a few cow boys and milk maids, 
dreſt up with long crooks in their hands, 


and garlands on their heads, and ſome of 


our poor ſheep here and there, limping 
about 
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nn they had ſo tethered and ma- 


nacled the poor creatures, to keep them 


from running away (it being a ſtrange 
place), that you would have been pro- 
voked to ſee them. N 
When we got to the houſe, not a being 
was there to receive us, or a place to ſhew 
us into, but the houſekeeper's parlour, 
who told us the rooms would not be opened 
for an hour and an half, and ſaid her La- 
dyſhip had no notion of * any one's coming 
at ſuch an hour.“ -I wanted my brother 


and ſiſter to come home again but they _ 


would not ;—and there we ſat until it grew 
almoſt darx. Crowds of carriages began 
to come, and at laſt we were ſhewn into 
the gardens, which were all illuminated 
and adorned with pyramids and arches, and 
vagaries of different ſhapes —and ſtuck 
over with coloured lights, and paintings 
with candles behind them, like Cupid's 
Paradiſe, : in the puppet-ſhew—and: what 
not! There we met the Myrvens and 
Franklins, all in fancy dreſſes, and very 


| * they looked, upon my word they 


enquired 


70 : Dn „ 
enquired very kindly for you, I aſſure you. 
— We all went together to the lake, and 
there on the little iſland was poor Sir Hum. 
phry ſtuck up in a kind of elbow. chair, 
with long ſtrings of ſea-weed dangling 
about his beard, and ſomething like a three 


pronged fleſh' fork in his hand. Lord 


knows, for any thing he had to do, he might 
have been made of paſteboard as well as the 
alligators; he looked fo woe-begone and 
ghaſtly, I proteſt he'd have made your 
heart ach—bur his lady was the beſt of all! 
— There the ſat in the middle of the water, 
in a thing directly the ſhape of an open 
cockle, with the uppermoſt ſhell turned 
back, and all ſet with coloured lamps; 
what ſupported it, I am ſure I know nor, 
but ſhe was' the very picture of a witch in 
an egg-ſhell. She had a fort of gown that 
glittered all over like the ſcales of a falmon, 
I ſuppoſe ſhe was by way of a mermaid— 
dut then, ſhe ſhould have had a comb in 

her hand. 
T proteſt, I thought no other end would 
Have come to the girls that were with me, 
| but 
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but that they would have ſplit their ſides 
with laughing! ; 

By this time it began to grow very cold 
and darkiſh—and to blow very hard—ſo a 
parcel of us got together in a little ſummer 
houſe, and the reſt crowded under a ſort of 
canopy that was ſtretched over a part of 
the bowling- green. Here ve were a little 
more comfortable, and got tea and coffee, 
which we greatly wanted, not having 
broken our faſt fince dinner time. 

I looked out of the window and there 1 
ſaw the ſervants towing Lady Mordaunt to 
land in her cockle-ſhell—bur not a creature 
would ſtir a ſtep to poor Sir Humphry's 
aſſiſtance, though he kept roaring and 
ſtamping and ſhaking his fleſh-fork at them 
like a Bedlamite—for by this time it began 
to pour as if heaven and earth were coming 
together; and if it had not been for your 
grandfather that went out in the rain and 
made them put a broad plank over the wa- 
ter, I believe in my conſcience, they'd have 
left him there till now, 


There 


„„ 


There was ſuch hurry-ſkurry and con- 
fuſion, nothing could be like it. 
pany under the canopy, which began to 
let in the rain, were wet to the ſkin almoſt, 
and ſuch a deal of them flocked into 
the ſummer houſe, that it was like no- 
thing but the black-hole of Calcutta, as 
your grandfather ſaid, and we were obliged 


to open the windows for fear of wan ſuf- } 


focated. | 

Well, in about an wa 8 vie, it Aare 
up, and they began to play off the fire- 
works There were all the ladies draggling 


through the wet graſs, and if they don't 
But what was 


worſe than all the reſt, the paſte-board al- 


get fevers, I wonder at it. 


ligators that were ſtuffed with gunpowder, 
blew up before their time with a terrible 
exploſion, and ſome of the company were 
ſeverely burned, and the reſt terrified out 
of their wits—there was ſuch ſqueaking 
and ſqualling, 


and Lady Mordaunt's favourite lap-dog 
was hoiſted up into the air, and has never 
I thought I never} 

mould 


been heard of ſince. 
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ſhould get home alive. 
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It began to rain 
as hard as ever, and though your ; orand- | 


mother and I had parapius and boxes—we 
were well ducked before we got to the car-- - 


riage. It was twelve o'clock before we got 
home; but if ever ſhe catches me at ano- 
ther of her ſampeters, I wonder at it. 
The reſt of the company ſtaid and had a 


ball, and after that a breakfaſt. 


But this was not the worſt of it! As ſoon 
as I got up this morning, I ſent to enquire - 
for the ſheep, for I gueſſed we ſhould have 
a Flemiſh account of them; and as I was 


walking in the lawn, behold you! what 

ſnould I ſee but a cart · load of them coming 
along as dead as herrings, and five or ſix 
more hopping after on three legs. 


The 
poor animals were ſo tied and hampered, - 
that many of them fell into ditches, and 
were ſmothered in the mire, and others had. 
their legs broke. To be ſure, 1 never was 


in ſuch a rage! I could have cried with 
vexation to ſee ſuch havock and deſtruc- 
tion; and when I enquired for the reſt of 
| them, they told me they ſuppoſed they "S 
were 
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| were come Tek of chew own accord; for 
d that they had made their eſcape under fa- 
vour of the night, and no one knew what 1 
Was become of them. A fine ſtory. truly! 
if your grandfather does not make her 
- pay for every one of them at the market- 
price, he is the greateſt fool that ever wore 
a head. I have no notion of ke bam- 
bhooꝛled at that rate. 
We have all got ſhoeking 8 and we 
hear, poor Sir Humphry is confined to his 
»bed, and that her ladyſhip has entirely loſt 
her voice; I wiſh, for my part, ſhe may 
8 never recover it; ſhe is abſolutely the peſt 
elbe neighbourhood. Only to think of 
7 her wanting to make a houri of me at my 
time of life —and then her impudence, to 
tell me I wanted nothing but a high crowned 
hat and a broomſtick, to dhe; 2 witch of 
me!—T hope there is ſome difference be- 
tween us. —Lord forbid I was ſuch. a 
painted harridan—ſuch a whited ſepulchre, 
as the Dean ſays. 
I wiſh it was over, one way or a with 
Lady Willmore.— Poor Henrietta will be 
5 5 „3 auite 
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quite 0 out with her B arewel, my 
dear—it is twelve o'clock, and I have given 
no orders about dinner. My love to Lord 


* and believe me, my dear child, 
Tour affectionate aunt and true friend, 
S800 HIA BLOOMFIELD, 


— 
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Del B bomfeld to Mrs. Blumfeeld, 


ROM your deſcription of Lady Mor- 
daunt's fete champetre, my dear aunt, 


we have no great reaſon to regret our de- 
tention in Dublin, on that account, In- 


deed, well as I am acquainted with her ab- 
ſurdities, I ſcarcely expected it would have 


been ſo ſuperlatively ridiculous. 


We have reſol ved on a plan, which gives 


me infinite ſatisfaction. Henrietta and 
Wentworth are to be privately married. 


Lady Willmore, who now wiſhes her child 
TD happy, 


. 


happy, ther chew great, was the perſon 
- who firſt propoſed it: Fully ſenſible of her 
approaching diſſolution, ſhe expreſſed the 
moſt ardent defire to be witneſs to an union, 
which will diſſipate her anxious ſolicitude 
on her beloved daughter's account, by ſe- 
curing her an aſylum, to which ſhe may 
iy with propriety, when the inevitable 
ſtroke of death ſeparates them for ever.— 
Poor Henrietta conſented with exceſſi ve 
reluctance. . 
„ Muſt our union,— ” ſaid "vo when 
Wentworth ardently preſſed her compli- 
ance, with the wiſhes of her mother; muſt 
„% our union be celebrated beneath ſuch 
«melancholy. auſpices ! , Muſt the hour, 
that gives me to my Wentworth, be 
10 clouded with ſorrow—ſhall our nuptial 
torch be extinguiſhed i in tears.” _ 
Wentworth has written on this ſubject 
| 10 the Dean, who, in his anſwer, not only 
teſtifies his warmeſt approbation of this 
meaſure, but has promiſed to come to 
Dublin, to perform the ceremony. Went- 
worth 1s preparing the writings, which are 
| | > | to 
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to be in readineſs againſt the Dean's arrivals | 
Every thing is to * conducted with ſtrict . 
ſecrecy, iThe Dean is expected on Wed- 
neſday, and on Thurſday morning they 
are to be married in Lady Willmore's apart- 
ment, without any witneſſes but Lady 
Harriot and me —and the inſtant the cere- 


mony is finiſhed, we are all to ſet out for 
Bloomfield, if Lady Willmore grows no 


worſe than at preſent we have reaſon to ex- 
pet. To avoid ſuſpicion, Wentworth | 


will accompany us. 
Heaven grant no difagreeable event may 


intervene to detain us longer in Dublin. 


After ſo long a ſeparation, I am impatient. 


to return to my beloved friends, Lord 
Archer is well, and ſends his reſpects, &c. 
It is ſuperfluous to ſay, he is to accom- 


pany us on Thurſday. You know he is 5 


at preſent one of my appendages, and muſt 
conſequentiy attend my movements. 
DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


„CFC on 
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| Deli Blonfeld to to Hora Wi Une re. | 


Bloomfield. 

Ex my Henrietta return me the cons 
J. gratulations I beſtowed on her. In 
her union with Wentworth, the wartneſt 
wiſh of wy heart is accompliſhed, and if 
that heart, rebellious and perverſe, ſhould 
ever be tempted to repine at its own de- 


Tat ſtiny, in the contemplation of her happi- 


neſs, it ſhall loſe every recollection of its * 
own diſtreſſes. 
Wentworth, I ſuppoſe, informed you, 
that Lady Harriot returned with him to 
Dublin, on Monday. -The three days he 
ſtaid here, hung heavily on his hands, and 
nothing but the Dean's being unable to 
perform the duties of Sunday, N have 
detained him longer than Saturday. 

I received a letter this morning from my 
father, which gives me ſome uneaſineſs. 
He informs me, he is obliged to go to 

London, 
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London, on buſineſs of conſequence, that 
| his journey cannot - poſſibly be deferred 
longer than three weeks and expreſſes the 


moſt ardent deſire to ſee me united to Lord 
Archer, previous to his departure ; as the 
time of his return will be very uncertain, 


I know not what to determine.—Two 
months have ſcarcely elapſed fince I beheld. 
Lord Archer, otherwiſe than as a friend— _ 
he is himſelf far from appearing anxious 
to conclude affairs abruptly.—I think 1 


am reconciled to my fate—and yet as its 


eriſis approaches, I feel ſtrange agitations! _ 
J approve and eſteem—nay, I affection- 


ately love him, - my vanity is gratified by 


the homage it receives from a man ſo uni- 
verſally admired but my heart is Rill re- 


fractory it refuſes the bleſſings which ſo- 
licit its acceptance, and reverts with a 


gloomy ſatis faction to thoſe which are loſt 


to it for ever! 


Lady Harriot has written to Lond Ar- 
cher on the ſame ſubject. When he read 
me her letter, far from becoming preſump- 


tuous on its contents, he entreated me with 
Bed i — the 
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the moſt reſpectful gentleneſs, to be influ- 
enced entirely by my own feelings—aſſu- 
ring me at the ſame time, that no delay 
which was neceſſary to my tranquility, 
would appear tedious to him.— Indeed, I 
cannot avoid perceiving that he is but half 
3 contented with me — his tenderneſs un- 
Fi _ doubtedly merits a warmer return - but 
| our feelings are involuntary, and it is in 
5 vain we contend with them. 

What then ſhall I gain by delaying an 
event which muſt inevitably take place. 
Such a protraction may diſpleaſe my fa- 
ther, and diſappoint Lady Harriot, with- 
out producing any alteration in my ſenti- 
ments to enable me to conſent with leſs re- 
| luctance to their wiſhes, © Us. 
A Il will not leſſen the value of the mate 
1 rial conceſſions 1 have made to them by a 
"contention about trifles.—I have already | 
ſubmitted my fate to their arbitration, — 
let them then diſpoſe of it as they pleaſe ! 
2 .-  _  DELIiA BLOOMFIELD. 
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_ Sw Harrin Bloonfeld to her Sifter. 


Movie 


H, my fiſter, is this agitated boſom 


never more to know repoſe ! Bloome 
field's regiment. is returning from America. 


rom the letters he wrote from thence, 
may I not fear he ſtill retains his pan, 


for Delia.— Already, perhaps, he is arrived 
in England —or even in Ireland. Gra- 
cious heaven, what may now be the reſult 


of all my artiñces! 


But one ſtep remains I muſt precipi- 


tate this marriage, and have already indu- 
ced Mr. Bloomfield to write to Delia on the 
ſubject.— He is to go to England in three 


weeks — if ſhe conſents to become my 
daughter before his departure, I have pro- 


miſed to accompany him. | Hereafter I 


can deviſe ſome pretence for breaking my 


engagement. | 
5”. me 
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Mever till now was J truly ble 


If Bloomfield ſhould return to Ireland—if 


—— 


+ 
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glorious! Ah! "my ſiſter, the country I fo 


he ſhould form a reſolution of going to 


Bloomfield — all would be irretrievably 
loſt !—his temper was impetuous—his af- 
fection was violent, —I ſhudder to think 
what i it now may dictate.— Every loud rap 
at the door — every ſtranger that enquires 
for me throws me into frightful agita- 


tions. Fiends and furies would be leſs hor. 


rid to my view ! Adieu, Maria; never mi 
you feel the pangs which torture your 
unhappy Siſter, 

HARRIOT BLOOMFIELD, 


LETTER) BS. 
| Celanel ons to 2 w Pal B bom 14. 


London. 


"OUR brother is returned, my Julia, 
crowned with ſuch tarniſhed laurels, 


as were to be obtained i in a campaign ſo in- 


long 


„ 


# 


r 


, * 
long and ſo earneſtly wiſhed to reviſit is be- 


come a deſart ! How peculiarly unfortunate 
1s your abſence at this period. 


The wounded mind flies eagerly to every 


expedient that promiſes relief. J hoped to 
find in America, that tranquility which my 


native country no longer afforded me—de- 


ceitful idea! The ſame cares—the. ſame 


ſorrows and ſolicitudes which drove me 


from England, purſued me through the 


clime to which I vainly flew for refuge, and 


| the ſcenes of bloodſhed and. horror, of diſ- i 
may and deſolation—in which I have been 
not only a ſpectator, but an actor, have im- 


preſſed them indelibly on my ſoul; and 
ſtained the, colour of my thoughts with a 


tincture of melancholy, beyond the power 


of fortune to obliterate. 
Surrounded by the terrors and devaſta- 
tions of war, whilſt my heart ſhuddered at 


the dreadful calamities in which the inno- 


cent were equally involved with the guilty, 
it forgot not its own diſtreſſes. I ſaw thou- 


ſands, who wiſhed to preſerve their exiſt · 


ence, fall on every ſide of me; —-whilſt I, 
EEC | 93 to 
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to 3 it had long been an oppreſſive 1 
weight, eſcaped unhurt amidſt the carnage, | 
I beheld with envy the breathleſs corſe of 
each bleeding warrior, who gloriouſly ex- 
pired in the defence of his country. Fear- 
leſs of death, I ruſhed amidſt the thickeſt 
of the enemy—the fate I courted, fled be- 
fote my victorious arms, and my raſhneſs, 
miſconſtrued valour, has covered me with 
military glory. 

- Oh Julia, if I could hare the fate of | 
Beaufort | If I could drown in eternal obli- 
vion the tranſactions of that fatal night! 
Mierciful God! After a ſeparation ſo te- 
dious—ſo tenderly lamented, and ſo an- 
xiouſly regretted—to find him thus reſtored 
to me the victim of my undiſtinguiſhing 
fury murdered by this accurſed hand !— 
_ Amiable—unhappy youth ! why didſt thou 
not execrate thy murderer with thy dying 
breath, —His prayers—his tears—his ge- 
nerous efforts to reconcile me to the fate of 
War-his effuſions of tenderneſs and expi- 
5 oy embraces |! on 2 8 why is a boſom 

| _ 


mw 
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unpolluted by guilt, doomed for ever to ex- 


perience the horrors of remorſe 


After an event ſo eternally deſtructive of 
my peace, was it wonderful if I deteſted a 
profeſſion the ſource of ſuch dreadful cala- 
mities if in every apparent enemy I feared 


to pierce the heart of a brother or a friend; 


—ſo great indeed were the diſguſt and hor- 


ror I had from that hour conceived of it, 


that no ties leſs powerful than thoſe of ho- 
nour could have with-held me from imme- 


diately relinquiſhing it. Wo 
When the dead ſtillneſs of the ni ſug. "=O 


pended the rage of hoſtile armies, how 
often would I leave the camp and climb the 
craggy cliffs which overhang the ocean. 


My eyes were continually turned towards 


the Eaſt, as if in ſearch of the beloved 
country I had abandoned but nothing 


but the vaſt Atlantie met my view. Some- 


times I beheld it agitated by frightful tem- 


peſts, and the rocks I leaned againſt were 


daſhed by its proud billows. 
The thunders, revet berated from hs 
mountains, rolled witli tremendous majeſty 
| around 


80 n 


5 around me, and the quick faccteding 1 
lightenings illumined the gloomy atmo- 1 
ſphere with a horrid ſplendor. The per- f 
turbed elements ſeemed to ſympathize wih 
the conflicts of my boſom ;—like Zanga, I - 
gazed around with a dreadful ſatisfaction, 11 
and hailed the congenial horrors. * 
Often at ſuch intervals of deſpair would 
I fly to the ſpot where I had depoſited the 
remains of my murdered friend. It was in 1 2 
the midſt of a dark foreſt, a deep and - 
- dreary cavern was his ſepulchre. There I F 
paſſed the melancholy hours of darkneſs. I FF} , 
flung myſelf on the earth, and addreſſed his 
_ ſleeping aſnes— deprecated his wrath, and 
implored his compaſſion as if the com- 
plainings of _ id W the ear of 
death. | | 
1 flew with ui to every ſhip that 
arrived from England. I envied the meaneſt 
_ failor on board each veſſel that ſailed for 
my native iſland now doubly endeared by 
my tedious exile. And yet, when the hour 
of my embarkation, ſo ardently wiſhed for, 
raved, i was with difficulty I could de- 
termine | 
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termine to tear myſelf from the grave of my 
Beaufort to abandon his dear remains 
for ever! 


Our voyage was prof perous. We reached 


England in leſs than ſeven weeks after we 


left America. I promiſed myſelf ar leaſt, 


one faithful friend to receive and bid me 
welcome to my native ſhore, but I cannot 
_expreſs my diſappointment, when on my 


arrival at Pall Mall, I found you were till 
in France. The ſervants gathered round 
me and teſtified their joy at my return in 


the moſt affectionate terms; I had ſcarcely 
power to thank them for their fidelity. —I 


ruſhed through the apartments as if in 
ſearch of thoſe amiable inhabitants which 
once rendered this houſe the abode of do- 
meſtic felicity; but all was diſconſolate 


and gloomy.—Methought your picture, my 


Julia, which hangs in my drefling-room, 
viewed me with ſmiles of tenderneſs and 
complact cy ; but the other portrait with 
which in happier days I was permitted to 


adorn it—forgive the unmanly weakneſs 


ira 


of your brother a flood of tears relieved 


the oppreſſion of my heart. TIRE 
* Was that countenance,” I cried, whilſt 


] gazed on the too lovely repreſentative of 
the faithleſs Delia, „that countenance 


e which fo ſtrongly atteſted the innocence 
and the ſincerity of her heart !—was it 
formed by heaven, for the purpoles of 
is deceit and cruelty, lt is impoſſible !— 


Delia was weak, bur ſhe * not have 


«© been perfidious '? 

- Why: will this flattering - es Rill oh 
en elf on my thoughts? —Ought I 
not rather, by a continual remembrance of 
her falſehood, to endeavour to baniſh from 
my heart her fatal image ? Let Was not 
my flight to America too precipitate — 
Should J not have waited to hear my ſen- 
tence pronounced by her own lips LT hoſe 
lips which have ſo often avowed © a reci- 
procal tenderneſs! - 8 
I date the commencement af my ruin 
from Mr. Bloomfield's ſecond marriage. 
Lady Harriot never approved my attach- 
meat to Delia. — The warmth of friend- 

5 „ ſhip 
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ſhip ſhe profeſſed for me, was pretended 


the exceſſive attention with which ſne 
treated me was fictitious.— Her whole con- 


duct was artificial this is a point on which 


1 could never perſuade you to agree with 
me.—Unconſcious of deceit yourletf, you 
Kits not how to ſuſpect it in others—you 


ſaw Lady Harriot but little, and were de- 
ceived by her ſpecious appearance, You 


aſk me on what 1 ground my ſuſpicions— : 


and laugh when I ſpeak of a ſecret percep- 


tion—an inſtinctive impreſſion—indepen- 
dent of the underſtanding, but in this re- 
ſpect its ſuperior. This talent which is 
generally characteriſed by a dexterity in 
diſcovering characters, is entirely natural. 
We receive a ſudden conviction an intui- 
tive knowledge—which often impels us to 
judge contrary to appearances—and though 
the opinion we form on the credit of this 


internal evidence, may appear leſs fair and 
| candid than the concluſions we deduce from 
the force of reaſon—hitherto, I confeſs, 1 
have found them unerring : or, if ever they 
have led me to cenſure raſhly, I may at 


leal 
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leaſt plead in my defence that the crime 
zs involuntary :—for it is no more in my 
power to conquer this natural impulſe, than 
it is to avoid feeling diſguſt at the view of 
a diſagteeable obje&—or pleaſure 's at that 
of an amiable one. 


«© But allowing her nereftdd and art 


10 ful,“ you will ſay, © from an oppoli- 
5 tion to your union with her daughter- 
« in-law, what advantages could ſhe hope 


to derive to herſelf ?” 


Julia, ſhe has a ſon rep bot | 
rave! I know theſe ſuggeſtions will appear 


5 romantic in your eyes,—lIs it that 1 would 


juſtify my weakneſs—would whiſper falſe 
peace to my ſoul—and ſtill deceive myſelf 

With the flattering idea that Delia, young 
and credulous—volatile and inexperienced, 
ſuffered her affections to be eſtranged by 
artifice, and was perhaps impoſed on by a 


A tale of imagined falſhood—If I had been 


ſupplanted by a rival, would ſhe ſtill have 


A continued ſingle.— Would ſhe ſtill have 
remained at Bloomfield, as I am informed 


po | from unqueſtionable authority ſhe does, and 
. live 
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live a life of privacy and retirement. Ws 
is true, to the two letters I wrote her from 
America, I received no anfwers—Julia, I 


cannot ſuffer this ſuſpence ! Whatever it 


may colt me, J am determined on an eclair- 


eiſſement.— I have been but one day in 
London and have kept my return a ſecret, - 


—To-morrow' I ſet out on an expedition, 
of which my next letter will inform you of 
the nature and | conſequences, Adieu. 


HORATIO BLOOMF 8 1 


LETTER IX. 


S to her Brother, 7 


Paris. 


ſtored my Horatio to his native coun- 
try his Julia! Why can not fly to 
you on the wings of friendſhip? How un- 


fortunately every event conſpires to detain 
1 me 


* 


LEST be thi 8 hour that re- 
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leaſt plead in my defence that the crime II 
is involuntary :—for it is no more in my | 


power: to conquer this natural impulſe, than 
it is to avoid feeling diſguſt at the view of 
a diſagreeable object or pleaſure at that 
of an amiable one, | 

% Burt allowing her intereſted and art. 
« ful,” you will ſay, from an oppoſi. 


* tion to your union with her daughter. 


« in-law, what advantages could ſhe hope 
« to derive to herſelf ?? _ 

Julia, ſhe has a ſon !—Perhaps—but 
rave! I know theſe ſuggeſtions will appear 
romantic ih your eyes.—]s it that 1 would 


. - juſtify my weakneſs—would whiſper falſ 


peace to my ſoul—and till deceive myſelf 

with the flattering idea that Delia, young 
and credulous—volatile and inexperienced, 
ſuffered her affections to be eſtranged by 
artifice, and was perhaps impoſed on by a 
tale of imagined falſhood—If I had been 
ſupplanted by a rival, would ſhe ſtill have 


continued ſingle.— Would ſhe ſtill have 
= remained at Bloomfield, as I am informed 


from unqueſtionable authority ſhe does, and 
| live 


for 
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me live a life of privacy and retirement. —It 
my Iss true, to the two letters I wrote her from 
nan America, I received no anſwers— Julia, I 
of ¶ cannot ſuffer this ſuſpence! Whatever it 
hat I may coſt me, I am determined on an eclair- 

eiſſement.— I have been but one day in 
art. London and have kept my return a ſecret. 
oli. ¶ To. morrow I ſet out on an expedition, 
ter. Nof which my next letter will inform you of 
ope ſl the nature and conſequences. Adieu. 


HORATIO BLOOMFIELD. 
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Dog to her Brother. 
Paris, 
LEST by ts cog hour that re- 
D ſtored my Horatio to his native coun- 
try—to his Julia! Why can ! not fly to 
you on the wings of friendſhip? How un- 


fortunately every event conſpires to detain 
HD” me 
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me in a place, which my impatience to em. 
brace you renders hateful. Mr. Stanmore 
is gone to the Hague, on buſineſs of im. 
portance, and his lady is confined to her 
chamber by a nervous fever. To abandon 
a perſon, to whom from my infancy I have 
been ſo deeply indebted, and ſo ſtrongly 
attached at a period like this, would be im. 
poſſible. The inſtant, however, Mr. Stan- 
more returns, or that I perceive an alter. 
ation for the better in my friend, I ſhall 
depart.—I have been juſt now ſcolding her 


Medecin for not curing her. An Engliſh, 


Phyſician would have ſhaken his great wig 
and looked ſolemn but Monſieur le Doc- 
teur only ſmiled, and told me with an air 


of gallantry, that I ought to throw the 
blame entirely an my own Beaux yeux, 


which diſſipated his ideas by their brilliancy 
—and prevented him from attending to the 
ſymptoms of his patient, 

Still in the penſeroſo ſtrain, my brothe?! 
—Still melancholy and complaining !— 
Have not four long years of abſence been 
ſufficient to eraze from your breaſt the 
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image a a faithleſs fair one In the: an- 
nals of romance, indeed, we read of con- 
tant knights, who to blot from their re- 
membrance the idea of ſome fatal beauty, 
ruſh, like my Horace, amidſt the thickeſt 
of the enemy, and bare their boſoms to the 
murderous weapon. Surely, if ſouls tranſ- 
migrate, that of the enamoured knight Who 


(as Don Quixote of illuſtrious memory in- 


forms us) remained alone nine years or nine 
months (which, he is not poſitive) ina 
dreary deſart to deplore the falſhood of his 
haughty princeſs, animates the boſom of 
my brother! But in this more enlightened 
age, theſe antique ideas of conſtancy are 
exploded. Modern love is a plant of ſuch 
a delicate and ſenſitive nature, that the leaſt 


blight of diſdain deſtroys it, and, like ſome 
curious exotics, to preſerve its exiſtence, 
2 perpetual warmth is abſolutely eſſential. 
s it, my brother, that like the good ſeed 
in the parable, it falls on“ ſtony places?“ 


—and that the flinty hearts of our beaux 
and petit maitres upp a ſoil unpropitious 


to the 2 affections. „ 
How 
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How weak, my dear Horace, are your] iace 
regrets—how unavailing your affliction for if is! 
the cataſtrophe of your friend I It waz lane 
one of thoſe fortuitous events, againſt he 
which no preſcience can guard us — no ſion 
wiſdom can defend. j My 

- If your arm, 4 raiſed i in the defence chit 
of your country—pierced with erring ſtroke I eit 
the boſom of the friend moſt dear was not J®! 
his, armed i in a different cauſe, equally up- wit 
lifted againſt your own 2◻Alt is the inten- 4 b 
tion that ſtamps the action — and your if 
blameleſs ſoul, though it may feel the me 
pangs of anguiſh, can never experience the 
ſtings of remorſe. | ; thi 

Nothing but the pleaſure I propoſe to ſh 
myſelf in your ſociety, could reconcile me le: 
to the idea of leaving France. I have ly 
gotten ſuch a corps of lovers, that I muſt . 
contrive to decamp - privately ; for were 
they to receive the leaſt intimation of my 
deſign, though they are all at variance, 
they would undoubtedly unite their forces ® 
to detain the object of their common wiſhes. * 
A French Marquis, Who talks nonſenſe 9 

inceſſant ly, 


inceſſantly, like a delightful creature as he 
| is! An Italian nobleman, who ſighs and 
| languiſhes at my feet -A German Count, 


who drinks oblivion to his unrequited paſ- 
ſion in Lethean draughts—and a Dutch 
Mynheer, who prefers your Julia to every 
thing bur his ſealed money bags. But my 
reigning favorite is Hezekiah, a charming 
young Jew, who comes to tranſact bulineſs 
with Sir Edward. 


If I could convert him, would it not be a 


meritorious action? © From lips like mine, 


« what precepts fail to move!” but if in 
the courſe of aur religious controverſies, I 


| ſhould myſelf get entangled—if he ſhould 
lead your apoſtate ſiſter in triumph to his 


ſynagogue No, no—I feel no great par- 
tiality to Judaiſm—So © moſt ſcueet erv 
« moſt beautiful infidel—farewell !” | 
Shall we not retire to Clangwinna, this 
ſummer ? You have a paſſion for improve- 
ments, and ſo have I We will make ca- 
nals—-plantſhrubberics—cut viſtasthrough 


pur ſhady groves ape build obeliſks to ter- 


minate 
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How ſhould you like 
a brother-in-law of that ſect, Horace ?— 
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minate them. The ſtables ſhall be demo. 
liſned, becauſe they intercept a beautiful 
proſpect the pigeon-houſe in the wilder. 


neſs ſhall be converted into an hermit's 
cell. Every object ſhall be taught to aſ. 
ſume a new aſpect, and we will be the au- 
thors of the transformation. In the courſe 


of my travels, I have collected a great | 
quantity of French and Italian books, | 
which will be a valuable addition to our 


library, and in Italy I purchaſed ſome en- 
chanting muſical inſtruments. When you 
are inclined to be penſive, my Horatio, [ 
will ſooth your ſoul with “ ſtrains that 


« liſtening angels might approve !“ For, 


as I have applied myſelf cloſely to muſic, 
with the aſliſtance of the beſt maſters, I 


have made a wonderful Proficiency in that 


celeſtial ſcience | 
Ours, my friend, will be the union of 


the ſou] uncontrouled by any ties, but the 


filken ones of tenderneſs and affection! 
Shall we not enjoy the pleaſures of the 
marriage ſtate abſtracted from its ſorrows 
and ſolicitudes No domeſtic broils to 


embitter 


ud han Wn wp 


embitter our repoſe, no children to fill our 
boſoms with anxiety | How bappily—how 
ſerenely ſhall our hours glide on—like the 


firſt pair in Paradiſe—for in their ſtate of 


bliſs they had no petulant little elves to 


torment them with their froward humours. 


Friendſhip, that enlivening gueſt, ſhall 


animate our ſociety but love ſhall be ba- 


niſhed from it for ever. On the little mount 


that rears its verdant head above the lau- 
rel grove, we will build a temple and con- 


ſecrate it to Diana - and a victim Cupid, 
deſpoiled of his peace, deſtroy ing his wea- 


pons, ſhall lie bound on the altar of the 


chaſte divinity. 
I cannot conceive on what deſign you 


have left London—you do not ſurely mean 


— bur no—lI will not ſuppole you ſo in- 


fatuated !— 
In a month at fartheſt I ſhall be with 


you—how tedious will that interval ap- 


pear. Methinks I could form a requeſt 


fimilar to that of the lover who prayed 
the Gods to annihilate time and ſpace, 
JULIA BLOOMFIELD. 
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Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Wilimore. 


ELL, my dear, my fate is decided 
E have received my ſentence from 
my father's hand, and on Thurſday the 
15th the facrifice is to be completed. 
They want me to go to Dublin to make 
preparations, but as I am determined that 
every thing ſhall be conducted with all 
poſſible ſecrecy—I will make none. I 
ſhall have time enough hereafrer—and it 
may perhaps be an amuſement—ar preſent 
it would be greatly the reverſe, 

My good friends are by no means ſatis- 
fied with the privacy I inſiſt on. They 
want me to invite the Myrvens and Frank- 
Iins—“ It will look ſo unnatural,” ſays 
Aunt Sophy *© to ſee a wedding without 
« young people; I ſha'nt think you more 
© than half married.” However, I have 
already as many witneſſes of my conduct, 
as my vigilance can elude, and you are the 
only 
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only perſon, except Wentworth and my 
own family, whoſe preſence would not be 
a puniſhment to me. 


What gives me moſt uneaſineſs, is a 
whim of the Dean's, in which he is ſtrongly 


ſeconded by my grandfather and grand- 


mother. He inſiſts ſtrenuouſly on our 


being married in church, and refuſes to 


perform the ceremony on other conditions, 
We have had great controverſies on the 
ſubject, and I have been harraſſed to death 


with learned diſſertations, But yeſterday 


he went ſtill further, and thought proper, 


to my great mortification, to diſcuſs this 
point in the pulpit, preaching with great 
vehemence at our pew, in the face of the 


whole congregation, which was very nu- 
merous. I was, indeed, highly provoked, 
and extremely angry with Lord Archer, 
who could not without the utmoſt difficulty 
refrain from laughing at the Dean's diſ- 
courſe, and my evident diſpleaſure. 

I believe, however, I muſt yield ;—of 


late I am become an adept in the practice 
F 2 of 
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of implicit obedience—an excellent pre. 
paration for the matrimonial ſtate. 

I have written to my. father and given 
directions about ſettlements—you will be 
ſurprized at my interference on this ſub- 
jet; but it is prudent to provide againſt 
contingencies, 

Ah, Henrietta, if I could hve realize 
the deluſions of thoſe lying varlets, the 
poets, and procure one little draught from 
the Lethean ſpring to waſh from my boſom 
ſome melancholy remembrances But 1 
am not of the humour of thoſe heroines, 
who go ſighing and whining from the firſt 
page of the romance to the laſt, —In every 
diſtreſs and anxiety, I derive great comfort 
from Aunt Sophy's favourite adage “ it 
« will be all one, an hundred years hence” 
—and conſole myſelf with the reflection, 
that it is no viſionary oblivion which awaits 


our ſorrows in the grave 
| DELIA BLOOMFIELD. 
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LET TER LK. 
F rom the Same to the Same, 


ENRIETTA, my heart revolts 
againſt this union—can the event of 


it be fortunate! But I am to the laſt de- 


gree whimſical and ſuperſtitious, and my 
ſpirits are agitated by every trifling in- 
cident. c 
Vet does not my ſituation appear en- 
viable to the misjudging world? Has not 
fortune profuſely poured her favours on 
my head ! Poſſeſſed of youth and health 
of friends whoſe affection conſtitutes the 
deareſt bleſſing I enjoy on the point of 
being united to a moſt amiable man—ſtill 


as the idea recurs, my blood creeps with a 


freezing chillneſs through my veins. Why 
this ſtrange reluctance !—1 do not l can- 
not continue to love the deſtroyer of my 
peace !—What a contrariety is the human 
heart !—mine is no longer Bloomfield's, 
but it can never be another's, —Nor have 

Tx I even 
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1 even the conſolation of being able to re. 


concile my conduct with thoſe principles 
of rectitude and candour, by which, till 
now, it has been invariably directed. I 
cannot forgive myſelf the deceit I am con- 
tinually endeavouring to prafttiſe,—I ab- 
hor diſſimulation—yet is not my conduct 
one uninterrupted falſhood But my doom 
is determined — and reflection, far from 
ſoothing my anxieties with a proſpect of 
future peace, augments my diſtreſſes, by 
convincing me they are irremediable. 

I ſaid I was whimſical, but I bluſh to 
acknowledge the degree to which I carry 


my weakneſs. I have had a head-ach all 


this day, and in the evening my grand- 
mother deſired me to try the air Lord 
Archer joined his perſuaſions—we went 
alone, and wandered- through the Park 
along the borders of the river, till we 
reached the romantic glen through which 
it winds in ſerpentine mazes. The rocks 
which projected above our heads, were gilt 
by the beams of the ſetting ſun, and the 
| filence of the ſcene was only interrupted by 
the 
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the waving of the branches, and the river 
murmuring through its rocky channel.—1 
ſeated myſelf on a fragment of disjointed 
rock, and whilſt I ſunk into a deep reverie, 


fancy recalled to my mind the ſeries of little 


incidents by which this favourite fpot was 
once diſtinguiſhed.— My Henrietta, virtue 
is not ſevere and unfeeling—it reproves 
not the tear that falls on the grave of ſome 
once dear companion! Similar to this are 
my ſenſations my tears flow to the me- 
mory of what Bloomfield was—it is a tri- 
bute I pay to his departed virtue, - but 
were it poſſible that his extinguiſhed affec- 
tion could once more revive, I ſhould re- 


ject his offered hand with horror |—Friend- 


ſhip is the only baſis on which a perma- 


nent paſſion can be founded—but mine 1s 
loſt to him for ever! | 


Vet whilſt my memory wandered over 


« the pleaſing paſt,” my mind was pervaded 
by a tranſient ſerenity. My imagination 
once more preſented its favourite object 
almoſt fancied I faw him fitting amongſt 
the wild broom at my feet—how often has 
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he paſſed whole hours in that attitude! at 
that inſtant too, I liſtened to the effuſions 
of tenderneſs—but they flowed not from 
the lips of Bloomfield !—T ſtarted at the 
| ſound of Lord Archer's voice with emo- 
tions of ſurprize and confuſion, He darted 
at me an enquiring look—conſcious of the 
4mpropriety of my ideas, I felt myſelf glow 
with ſhame and turned from his examining 
eyes. We both ſat ſome minutes filent— 
when reſuming his tenderneſs, he took my 
hand and entreated me to return, * The 
de begins to fall,” continued he, and 
i believe pou have received no benefit 
from the air.” 

We aroſe, and leaving the glen, Aruck 
into the path that leads homewards, through 
the wilderneſs. As we approached the cal- 
cade, I ſaw a man ſtart ſuddenly from the 
ground on which he had been ſitting, ard 
retire into the wilderneſs with great prect- 
pitation, He wore a ſurtout which reached 
almoſt to his feet, and a large hat flapped 


over his face as if to conceal it—yet I caught 
_ 
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an air—a reſemblance— Henrietta, as he 
fled, I fancied it was Bloomfield ! 

I trembled exceſſively, which Lord Ar- 
cher imputed to ſurprize and my illneſs.— 
We approached the place he had quitted, 
and found an ivory tablet in the graſs. 
Judge with what trepidation I opened it. 
The lines it contained appeared to have 
been juſt written and from ſome erazures 
and interlineations we concluded them to be 
original. 1 will tranſcribe them in this 
place. 


Are theſe the ſhades are theſe the envied ſcenes | 


The fairy paths thro? which my childhood ſtray'd ? 


What deſolating blaſt deforms the plains, 

And blights the bofom of the flow'ry mead! » 

No cooling weſtern airs around me play, : 
Though tir'd and faint my wearied footſteps roam; 

No red- breaſt ſooths me with his ſprightly lay, 


Though twilight bids me ſeek my cheerleſs home. 


What troublous viſions float around my couch, 

If tranſient ſlumbers cloſe my heavy eyes; 
Terrific forms in dread array approach, 

Pale ſpectres glare —and ghaſtly phantoms riſe! 


Go gentle ſleep ! go ſooth the ſpotleſs maid 
. Whoſe tranquil ſoul was ne'er by grief oppreſt; 
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Go gentle ſleep, to yonder happy ſhade, 
And fold my Delia to your downy breaſt : 


Then, whilſt your pleaſing ſway detains my fair, 
Her lovelieſt landſcapes let gay fancy trace; 
To Delia's view let angel forms appear, 
Pure as her ſoul, and beauteous as her face! 


Ah!l—now I find no blaſt deforms the plain 
Sweet are the woodbines round theſe elms entwin'd, 

But drear and deſolate the brighteſt ſcene, = 
View'd through the medium of a wounded mind. 


Oh! were I doomed in gloomy mines to toil, 
Bleſt by no radiant beam of golden light, 

My lovely Delia's bright angelic ſmile 
Would chace the horrors of eternal night ! 


Her ſmile—but why, alas! ſhould Delia ſmile 
On the loſt victim of her cold diſdain ! | 
Why would the flatterer, Hope, my woes beguile, 
And with her fond delufions ſooth my pain !— 


Bright are the tints that point th? etherial bow== 
Bright is the radiance of the evening ſry— _ 
But ſtill more bright Hope's vivid pictures glow, 
| And ſtill more ſwift her dear deceptions fly. 


Yet let me to her whiſpers lend mine ear, 

And let the Syren paint my Delia kind 
Seraphic views ſhall at her call appear 

un ſcenes celeſtial ſooth my tortur d mind ! 


; - 
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It was written with a pencil, and ſo faint 
as to be ſcarcely intelligible—and yet I 
fancied the hand reſembled Bloomfield's. 
Lord Archer ſaid, with a ſmile, that the 
ſtranger was undoubtedly ſome rejected 
ſwain of mine, who was come to deplore 


my cruelty, and pour forth his ſtrains of 


elegiac ſadneſs, in theſe deſart wilds. 
We laid the tablet on the graſs, i imagin- 


ing its owner would return to ſeek it, and, 


as it was late, haſtened homewards. 

Bloomfield! impoſſible! does not the 
vaſt Atlantic roll its waves between us 
Or though it did not, has he not blotted 
me from his thoughts for ever could he 
accuſe me of diſdain and coldneſs ? What 
a romantic ſuggeſtion ! 

When I got home, I ſent Jenny with 
directions to bring me the tablet, if it was. 


ſtill in the place where we had left it. She 


returned and brought it to me—it is no 
in my poſſeſſion. 
I cannot drive this little incident from 


my thoughts —Next Thurſday—would to 


heaven it were over! ! My efforts to appear 
F 6 cheartul 
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chearful in company, encreaſes the dejec. 
tion of my ſpirits when alone. 

Lord Archer will go to town on Tueſ. 
day, and return on Wedneſday evening 


If you could accompany him but I know 


; it is impoſſible, farewel, 


Farewel, my Henrietta, pity and pray 


for your devoted 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


LETTER  EXBL 
5 Colonel Bloomfield to Julia. 


Sunday night, 


F it were poſſible for your brother to 
forget his ſorrows, your letter would 


have beſtowed the delightful oblivion ! 
But your generous tenderneſs lightens the 
burden it does not wholly remove, and I 
cannot think myſelf completely unfortu- 
nate, whilſt dear to the amiable heart of 
my beloved Julia. * my ſiſter, you 
| Hall 
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hall not devote your time to me ; you have 
drawn a pleaſing picture, but you ſhall 
realize it with a more eligible companion, 
Heaven gave not ſuch virtues as yours to 
be buried in obſcurity; you ſhall blefs 


with your heart ſome worthy man who will 


receive it with rapture,' and your union 


vill be productive of more permanent fe- 
licity than the unmarried ſtate can poſſibly 


confer. Then you may build temples to 
the chaſte divinity, but no Cupid ſhall be 
offered at her ſhrine; for as Lucina, you 


ſhall invoke her aid. When you are a 


wife, my Julia, you will wiſh to become 


a mother. I hope to ſee you ſurrounded 
by many a fair tranſcript of your own per- 


fections, and to aſſiſt you in teaching them 


to imitate their lovely parent. 
Has your candid boſom ever concealed a 


thought from your brother? Have we not 
from our earlieſt infancy mutually repoſed 
the moſt unlimited confidence !—have not 


our hearts been tranſparent to each other's 


view | Yet mane, falſe as it is to our friend- 
ſhip, wiſhes at this inſtant to veil its ſe- 
.___crets 
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erets from your eyes; it brinks z your ic 
inſpection, and dreads the gentle remon- al 
ſtrances your tenderneſs may dictate.— m 
Your ſuſpicions were juſt—my expedition 
was to Ireland. —Yes, Julia—I have ſeen 0 
her—H have ſeen the faithleſs Delia! How I fc 
lovely ſhe looked! Why is the ſweet in- fi 
nocence of her countenance contraſted by b 
the falſeneſs of her heart ? c 
Impelled by a curioſity I could neither t 
reſtrain nor combat, 1 left Dublin the E 
morning after I landed, and arrived in the p 
evening at an inn in the neighbourhood of t 
Bloomfield. I had. no fixed intention of n 
going thither, and determined to keep my l 
return from America. a profound ſecret. 1 
As the next day was Sunday, Lconjectured 
I ſhould: ſee the family at church, and this | 
FE moſt ardently deſired. Early in the I « 
morning I aroſe and muffling myſelf in my : 
ſurtout and a large flapped hat, went into 1 
the church as ſoon as it. was opened. I | 
| walked about the aiſles and read the in- | 
ſcriptions on the tombs; the employment 
was * to the gloomy colour of my ! 
ideas; 


ideas; I deſcended into the family vaulk, 


and paid the tribute of a tear to the me- 
mory of our lamented parents. 

I returned from thoſe dreary magGons 
of the dead, and placed myſelf in an ob- 
ſcure corner of the church. My eyes were 
fixed on the folding-doors, my heart throb- 
bed with expectation every time they 


croaked on their ruſty hinges. At length 


they appeared—the venerable pair Mrs. 
Bloom field, Lady Harriot and Delia. The 
pew I was placed in was at no great diſ- 
tance from theirs—tfortunately no one was 
near enough to obſerve my emotion, —Uh 
Julia, my weakneſs was even greater than 
1 apprehended ! 101 | 

Delia. 1s yet more lovely than when we 


parted— though her complexion has loſt its 
dazzling brilliancy. She is taller, and has 


acquired an air of greater dignity but ſtill 
retains the ſame attractive innocence, the 


ſame ſeducing ſweetneſs, —and yet I think 


her eyes have loſt their former fire. 
Was it the dim religious light,” 


fil beaming through the gothic win- 
dows, 
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dows, that diffuſed over her perm 
that affecting air of penſive ſadneſs ? 
During the ſervice I was ſenſible to no 


other object. When it was over, I fol. 


lowed her with my eyes, till I could no 
longer diſcern her. Involved in a kind of 
ſtupefaction, 1 remained in the church till 
every other being had deſerted it, and then 
perceiving myſelf alone, I returned by un- 
_ frequented paths to the inn. I threw my- 


felf cn the bed and abandoned myſelf to 


the moſt gloomy reflections. In the even. 

ing I arofe, and as I traverſed the apart. 
ment, often from a window that looked 
towards Bloomfield, caſt wiſtful glances, 
I felt myſelf ſeized with an irreſiſtible de- 
fire to review thoſe once delightful. ſcenes, 


the witneſſes of my paſt felicity ! 
I left the houſe and ſoon arrived at the 


park wall, which with ſome difficulty 1 


cleared. I ranged through the improve- 
ments, every object recalled to my memory 
ſome affecting circumſtance. The little 
woodbines I had planted, hung in luxu- 
riant feltoons around the grotto, I had 

| helped 
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helped to decorate, I entered that grotto, 


once the {ſweet retreat of love and inno- 


cence—Ah, with what altered ſenſations I 


contemplated, the ſcenes around me—the 


ſoft enchantment was diſſolved - the para- 
diſe was darken'd to a dreary * of 
© tears! 

felt myſelf fatigued and threw myſelf 


on the turf that borders a rough caſcade 


à venerable oak extended its branches over 
my head my diſtance from the houſe, I 
imagined, ſecured me from interruption. 
The guſhing of the water the departing 
ſun beams glittering on its ſurface—the 


placid glow that ſeemed diffuſed over the 


face of nature, reſtored to my mind a me- 
lancholy ſerenity—theſe ſcenes recalled my 


juvenile ideas—all my tenderneſs revived— 


I ſcribbled in my tablets, ſomething like an 
elegy—burt the only remembrance I now 
retain of it is, that it was expreſſive of diſ- 


appointed affection. | 
I {till held the tablets in my hand—my_ 


mind was buſied in forming a thouſand 


| ſchemes—T lometimes determined to go di- 


rely 
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rely to the houſe, as if to viſit relations 
who had never forfeited their right to my 
reſpect and to ſuffer my Se conduct 
to be entirely influenced by Delia's recep- 
tion of me— l was awakened from my re- 
verie by the ſound of voices cloſe beſide 
me. I fled with precipitation into the 
winding of a thicket, and when J had con- 
cealed myſelf behind ſome trees, I turned 
to examine the perſons by whom I had 
been furprized, and beheld Miſs Bloom- 
field, accompanied by a gentleman I had 
never ſeen. They approached the place I 
had quitted—they ſtopped—looked after 
me, and ſeemed by their geſtures to con- 


verſe of me. Delia ſtoaped and took |} 


ſomething from the ground; it was my 
tablets which I had dropt in my confuſion, 
but there was nothing written in them be- 
| ſides the little elegy; ſhe opened them 
and endeavoured, I believe, to read it, I 


was at too great a diſtance to diſtinguiſn 


the teatures of the perſon who accompanicd 
her, and could only perceive that his dreſs 


was elegant, and his air was noble ;—as 
ne 
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he ſtood beſide her, I ſaw him raiſe her 
hand to his lips—Oh Julia, your tranquil 
breaſt has never felt the pangs of jealouty ! 
It was with difficulty that I reprefled my 
rage—ſcarce had my reaſon power to pre- 
vent me from ruſhing from my retreat, — 
After a few minutes, they ſtruck into the 
path that leads to the houſe; but as they 


1 walked, Delia often turned and looked to- 
| wards the place where I lay concealed, till 
| the windings of the path hid it from her 


view. | 

I returned to the inn in a frame of mind 
of which you can form no adequate con- 
ception.—Still the image of this ſtranger 
haunts my imagination. Is this the lover 


for whom I was abandoned !—Tortured 


with curioſity, yet afraid to indulge it—l 
dread to make enquiries into the affairs of 
this family, leſt my emotion ſhould betray 
the intereſt I take in them, and am appre- 


bhenſive, beſides, of being recollected by 


the hoſt or his wife, who knew me ſince a 
boy; though the alteration of my appear- 
ance has hitherto concealed me from their 
| knows 
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knowledge; fo totally indeed is that ap- 
pearance changed, that my Julia, when we I gh 
meet, will ſcarcely recognize the features He 
of her brother. the 


1 


All this day I have waited impatiently I nen 
for an opportunity of acquiring the infor. Þ cor 
mation I ſo earneſtly deſire. I have given ¶ bre 
Johnſon, who attends me, his inſtructions. I bal 
He is prudent and faithful, and wants not I his 
. 


Monday evening. 
] have attained my wiſh—I have gained 
the deſired intelligence my deſtiny is now | 
inevitably fixed—no glimpſe of hope re- 
mati5-— yet has ſhe not long been loſt—ir- 
recoverably loſt to me. The fon of Lady 
Harriot! Conviction flaſhes on my mind! E 
My Delia has been betrayed—deceived— 
deluded — But ſhe is not yet married. — | the 
Shall I ſubmit to this baſe—this ſhameful Wl fea 


nie do I thus ſkulk in dil- 
guile 


ap- 
we 
Ires 


. 
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guiſe—let guilt ſeek concealments this 


inſtant I will 80 to Bloomfield my doom 5 


ſhall be ratified at leaſt by Delia's lips. 
Heavens, why am I thus agitated ! is it 
the wine I have drank in an unuſual quan- 
tity No matter my reſolution is formed 
—and if I meet my rival !—Julia, if we 
never more muſt meet, O remember with 


K compaſſion the frailties of your unhappy 
brother, —-vindicate his fame from every 


baſe aſperſion, and let the recollection of 
his tenderneſs expiate his faults ! 


LETTER Lv. 
Lady Harriat Bloomfield to Lady Il harton. 


Monday evening. 
BD two days more, Maria, and my 
wiſhes will be accompliſhed — why 
then am I thus anxiouſly ſolicitous—thus 


fearfully apprehenſive I, who for years 
have 


5 BB © & fi &£ 
have cheriſhed this favourite project in my 
| breaſt—can I not wait with patience the 
few—the very few hours which now re- 
tard the fruition of my hopes? Each mo- 
ment as it glides imperceptibly away, 
ſhortens the term of my anxieties. 
This evening the family are engaged on 


a viſit in the neighbourhood—T excuſed 


myſelf from attending them, pleaſed with 


an opportunity of enjoying the pleaſure of 


a ſolitary walk, and revolving in my mind 
ſome affairs which are yet to be arranged. 
I expect their return immediately —Delia's 
averſeneſs from this union — Almighty 
powers! This horrid ſpectre ?—lIs it not 
the phantom of my diſturbed imagination! 


Monday night. 
Oh Maria! in what a ſcene have 1 been 
engaged 
1 wrote in the garden raving room. 
I heard the door opened—but imagining it 
was one of the domeſtics, I raiſed not my 


eyes until the perſon who entered, ſtood 


immediately before me,—1 looked up and 
| beheld 


„ 


« {elf of the pleaſure of * the 


—— — ————ẽ coppors 


beheld a ſpectteGracious heaven, it was 


Bloomfield !—His treſſes diſhevelled—his 
dreſs diſordered—his countenance pale 
wild and haggard! His eyes, glaring with a 
frantic fury, were rivetted on me. I ſunk 
backwards in my ſeat, and he ſeemed to be- 
hold my ſurprize and conſternation with a 
malicious j Joy. 


« You appear aſtoniſhed, Madam,” ſaid 


be; „ 1 fear I have incraded 3® 


„This honour, Sir,” ſaid I, in heſita- 


ting accents, endeavouring to recover my 
fortitude, © was fo unexpected that 


And ſo unwiſhed for, Madam, you 


might have added” -—inrerrupred he with 


a ſarcaſtic ſmile—1 was unable to reply. 
« But,” he continued, I could not 
determine to leave this kingdom with» 


* out paying my devoirs to your ladyſhip.” 


« You are extremely obliging, Sir, 
«* was your viſit then to me? 
« Undoubtedly, Maiden, 1 know. 20 


lady to whom I am under ſo many obli- 


“ gations; and I could not deprive my- 


« very 
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6 very deep ſenſe I entertain of them; and 
* congratulating you at the ſame time, on 
the approaching aggrandizement of your 
« family.” 

*The aggrandizement of my family, 
K* Sir! 

Tes, Madam, * your ſon's approach. 
« ing union with Miſs Bloomfield.” 

% Won't you be ſcated, Sir?“ 

« will, Madam; I intend not that our 
«converſation ſhould end thus abruptly; 
«© and will have the honour of ſitting next 
“you, if you will permit me.” 

He placed himſelf beſide me on the ſo- 
pha, and his penetrating eyes ſeemed to 


ſearch the bottom of my heart, I eaſily | 


perceived his levity was affected. — The 
wildneſs of his looks and the oddity of his 
manner terrified me into an opinion, that 
he was diſtracted. I conceived ſome hopes 
from the idea, As you had been my only 
confidante, I knew he could produce no 
poſitive evidence againſt me; and if he 
ſhould meet Delia, whoſe return I every in- 


Rant expected—whatever imputations he 
might 
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might lay to my charge, I determined to 


attribute to his own inſanity, 


„ Your ladyſhip,“ he reſumed — en- 


deavouring to ſuppreſs his paſſion as he 
ſpoke, is undoubtedly a moſt exemplary 


% mother !—you have played your game 
« admirably — and it muſt be acknow- 
« ledged, are peculiarly dexterous i in the 


** art of ſhuffling.” _ 
+ Your conduct, Sir, is altogether ſo 


LY 


extraordinary, and your words ſo am- 
biguous, that—* 


O Madam, ambiguous as thay are, I 


doubt not you have a little monitor within, 


« which will aſſiſt you in interpreting 


” them 1” 


I no longer flattered m that my ar- 


tifices were undiſcovered and could with 


difficulty prevent "_ from finking to 


the earth. 


.« Muſt_I then fake more e plainly to 
% your hardened heart ?” cried he, graſp- 
ing my arm with a look of phrenzy,— 


« muſt I upbraid you with my wrongs !_ 


$6 Have. you not deſtroyed my peace — 
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« blaſted my opening proſpects of felicity! 
« Tell me, thou ſorcereſs! by what ac- 
cc curſed arts—by what magic philters haft 
« thou contrived to alienate from me the 
a 1 of my Delia! to fix them on 
6 vour— 

His rage —his emotion permitted him 
not to conclude the ſentence, —he ſtarted 
from me, and as ſuddenly returning. 

«© Ha!” cried he, obſerving my dread- 
ful agitation, *©* is this the fortitude of con- 
e ſcious virtue ?—lIs the deadly paleneſs 
on thy cheek the emblem of innocence !” 
The conviction I received from his words 
that my plots, though ſuſpected, were ſtill 
undiſcovered, inſpired me with courage, 

cc Confeſs! confeſs !” cried he, till 
oraſping my arm with the ſame frantic 
wildneſs. 

“That you have greatly aſtoniſhed and 
« alarmed me,” replied I, with all the 
compoſure I could aſſume, © I do con- 
« fels, and if fear were a certain indication 


[= of guilt, my innocence might with juſtice 


= de ſuſpected. However, timid as I am, 
« and 


cc 


ct 
ce 
£ 
66 
7 
66 
_" 
cc 
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and irreſolute by nature, I am not fo 
very weak as to be terrified into a con- 
feſſion of imagined crimes. You are 
generous, Mr. Bloomfield, you are juſt 
and noble; and when this paſſion ſub- 
ſides, when reaſon reſumes her empire— 
you will reflect with ſhame and contrition 
on this injurious and unworthy treat- 


ment of a perſon, who never merited 


your reſentment,” | 

O woman!“ he exclaimed—* ſmooth 
—deceitful and perfidious ! Have you 
not laid the baſis of your ſon's advance- 
ment on the deſtruction of my peace ?— 
Have you not ſacrificed my firſt—my_ 
only love—my too complying Delia! 
to your wild ambition—to your deteſted 
avarice! Take,” cried he, with a ſtill 


more frantic air“ take the prey that al- 


lured you II renounce—I deſpiſe it! 


* —Take her large poſſeſſions and her 


« 
” 
_ 6 


0 


ample fartunes—confer them on your 
ſon, and give me back the jewel you 
have robbed me of—give me the heart 


* of my Delia !—Bur I rave! can'ſt thou 


G 2 & return 
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« return it inviolate lis it not ſtained 
&« with falſhood ? Is it not blackened with 
* perfidy?“ 

Tou do indeed rave, Mr. W eld, in 
ſaid I, © and moſt ſincerely do I compaſ- 
« ſjonate the tumults of your ſoul.” _ 

% Compaſſionate Oh, I know your 
„ compaſſion !—So the ſerpent compaſ- 
_* ſionates the helpleſs animal that writhes 
jn its impoiſoned folds !—If you would 
C have me believe you innocent, convince 
e me by diſproving my aſſertions. Con- 
« vince me that Delia ſtill loves me,—that 
« ſhe has never violated her plighted faith 
* —that the alliance between your ſon and 
< her, is but a vague report, —Nor till 
« you do this, will J believe you inno- 
4 cent!“ | 
EF. Then,” ſaid-I, I muſt nil be con- 
% demned to appear guilty in your eyes.” 
„ Tt is true then,” returned he, „ that 
. „ Delia has eternally renounced me ?— 
* Well—that 1 already knewW—but that 

* ſhe conſents to be the wife of your ſon— 
1 Heavens! Mall I tamely ſuffer a baſe 
| 66 —— 
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ce uſurper to raviſh from me my rights ! 
Have I not drawn this ſword in the 
* cauſe of my country, and ſhall I not 
te now unſheath it in my own | Where is 
« this favoured lover?” _ 4 

ce Is it from me,” replied I, © that you 
& require this information!] Muſt the hand 
« of a mother point your weapon to the 
„„ boſom of her ſon?“ ; 

* Rather ſhould it be directed to your 
c own—and, but that humanity forbids 
e us to cruſh the contemptible worm 
© Tremble not,“ ſaid he, perceiving my 
perturbation, * No — mad as you have 
made me, your breaſt is ſafe ;—it ſhall 
% only be wounded through that of your 
# fon” | | 
5M Why this ani reſentment “ re- 
plied I, “ this implacable animoſity ?—If 
“Delia, young and by nature volatile, has 
„ lightly plighted vows which ſhe wanted 
* conſtancy to adhere to, why is her error 
attributed to me? If I had merited 
ce your cruelly unjuſt ſuſpicions—if I had 


6 eſtranged from you the affections of 
5 we hy Delia, 


/ 
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« Delia, with an artful intention of at- 
* taching them to my ſon—would I have 
<« ſuffered that ſon to remain on the Con- 
e tinent, exiled for years from her pre- 
„ ſence?—If on his return—when your 
long abſence had induced me to believe 
« you no longer remembered or regretted 
« her frailty, I faw with ſatisfaction a 
„growing partiality between her and my 
ſon—if for this I am to be condemned, 
G. what mother would not be ouilty | og 

* If you then, are innocent,“ replied he, 
4 ſhe is the moſt perfidious the moſt un- 
« grateful — inhuman ! — worthleſs girl! 
„Where is ſhe ? When will ſhe return ?— 
Never will 1 leave this houſe until 1 ſee 
„ her—until I _ her with her falſ. 
64 hood! j9» 

Oh! Maria, think how 1 ſhuddered at 
this dreadful reſolution, which he vttered 
with a ſteady and determined air, Every 
Inſtant I expected their return —ages of 
. happineſs would have been dearly pur- 
chaſed with the horrors of this interview 


- 


« You 


SS 3&4 3 
Jou appear ſo greatly diſturbed at 
6 ben ſaid I, in a faltering voice. 
„ f 

That I had beſt go home and . 
“ myſelf—” interrupted he with quick- 
neſs— Oh how I thank you for your 
„ kind attention! What! that your la- 
_ & dyſhip may gain time to ſpin ſome new 
© web to entangle me, and provide for the 
6: ſafety of your ſon !” 

« For the ſafety of my ſon,” ſaid 1, 
f am under no apprehenſion. He is 
« able to protect himſelf without my in- 
4“ tervention. It is on your account alone 
that I wiſh you not to meet. I pity your 
c unhappy paſſion — but, unworthy as 
_ © Delia has evinced herſelf of an affection 
„ fo faithful, I know your tenderneſs and 
ce generoſity will never permit you to 
pierce a heart that is dear to her to be- 
te come the object of her horror and de- 
* teſtation !?? 

« Oh1” cried he, dingiog himſelf on 
the ſopha, and covering his face with his 


hands—** her horror and deteſtation !— 
Gs. "A 


La) 
* 
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Ka Ah! — am 1 not already ſufficiently 
«. undone ! I 
Ir was growing duſkiſh and the windows 
were open ;—a ſweet ſtrain of harmony 
ſtole on our ears—It was Delia's voice— 
we both ſtarted -I ſaw her at a diſtance in 
the walk that fronts the window—my ſon 
was with her—ſhe leaned on his arm as 
the ſung. 

« Ha, that angel voice !” cried Bloom- 
field, © it is ſhe, it is my Delia!” He flew 
to the window Diſtraction — Horror! 
Emy rival” ? 

I dreaded his leaping out of the window 
and flying to them. —That inſtant, Maria, | 
was the criſis of my fate. 

* It is Miſs Bloomfield and my ſon,” 
ſaid I, collecting all my fortitude “ I 
&« rejoice at their return—Delia ſhall now 
vindicate my conduct from the heavy 
&* aſperſions you have thrown on it, from 
& her own lips you now ſhall hear—.” 

A confeſſion of her paſſion for 11 
rival?“ 


«© You 
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e You muſt not behold Lord Archer 
in thar light, —He will eſteem your vir- 
tues and do juſtice to your merit. His 
friendſhip and compaſſion.” Eb. 
« —] diſclaim—I abhor them But 
I fee your artifice—you would detain me 
to ſwell the triumph of my rival.” 

J would detain you, it is true,” ſaid I, 
but not to ſwell the triumph of my ſon, 
for, beloved as he is, by Delia, it re- 
quires no augmentation; but I would 


force you to liſten to my juſtification, 


and after the unjuſt and cruel treatment 


I have this night received from you.” 


% By heaven I will not ſtay,” cried he, 
would you drive me to deſperation !?? 
Will you. then come to-morrow?” 


faid I, fully perſuaded that the molt effec- 


tual method of. ſecuring his abſence, was 


that of appearing deſirous of his preſence, 
« No!” cried he ſternly. 


Or perhaps the day after?” 
«© No—” interrupted he, ſnatching his 


hat from the table, No, never—never 


« 


more will I. enter theſe deteſted walls! 
Gs 0 © 
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« Oh! that a poignard had pierced my 
« heart, the hour I firſt beheld them !“ 
As he concluded the ſentence, he ruſhed 
furiouſly out of the room, and I ſaw him 
no more. —No longer, indeed, was I ca- 


pable of diſcerning any object for my 


ſpirits, hitherto ſuſtained by the anxiety of 
my mind, now totally forſook me, and 1 
ſunk in a ſwoon on the floor. My ſon and 
Delia, who entered immediately after- 
wards, raiſed me in their arms, and brought 
me to life, I looked at Delia, and per- 


ceived by her countenance, that ſhe knew 


not of Bloomfield's viſit, Revived by this 


aſſurance, I flattered myſelf I might Mill 


conceal it. 

I imputed my illneſs to a cold I had got 
by ſitting on the graſs in the park—]I found 
it eaſy to deceive them—and I have the fa- 
tis faction to find, that Bloomfield was not 
obſerved by any of the domeſtics. 

— - Still, Maria, my ſoul is haunted 
with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions. 
Oh! if the ſword of Bloomfield ſhould 


pierce the boſom of my ſoa ! 
I 
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If the path of human life is dreary and 
perplexed—if even the moſt virtuous find 
it gloomy and diſconſolate—Oh ! how deep 
muſt be its darkneſs to the wretch who has 
voluntarily forfeited the ſunſhine of the 
blameleſs heart! the magnanimity of con- 
ſcious reCtitude ! 


HARRIOT BLOOMFIELD, 


I. ET TI ERV; 


Lord Archer to Lord Revellx. 


Merrion-ſquare, 
Tueſday night. 


OU LD it not be unpardonable, 
Revell, in a fellow in my circum- 
ſtances, on the eve of being raiſed to pro- 
ſperity ſo unexpected to happineſs ſo ap- 
parently complete, to fit down, like the 


* Some letters between theſe friends, have 'been 
omitted, as they contain little more than a repetition 
of what has been already related, 
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Cynic in his tub, and growl at the infelicity 


of human life! Yet, to my ſhame be it 
ſpoken, I never felt a ſtronger propen- 
fity to ſnarling than at this preſent moment, 
I am diſſatisfied with the world—with my- 
ſelf, and with Delia, With the world, 
for deluding my imagination with ſpecious 
premiſes of felicity,, which it can never 
confer; with myſelf, for being ſuch a 
blockhead as to be deceived by its allu- 
ſions; and with Delia moſt of all. What. 
ever the motives which -induce her to con- 
ſent to an union with me, may be, that ſhe 
loves me not, is but too apparent. | 
I left Bloomfield this morning, in order 
to procure a ſpecial licence, and to arrange 
ſome preliminaries with Mr. Bloomfield ; 
and inſtead of being in the leaſt affected at 
our ſeparation, I thought ſhe faw me pre- 
pare for my departure with an air of ſatis- 


faction. Extremely chagrined at her cold- 


neſs, I bad her adieu with a reſtrained and 
ſullen air. She conſidered me attentively 
for a moment, and, as if awakened by my 
manners to a ſenſe of impropriety in her 

| own 
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own conduct, held out her hand to me 
with that ſweet benignant ſmile, which 
renders her words irreſiſtible, and entreated 
me to haſten my return. 

« Ah Delia,” cried I, preſſing her of- 
fered hand to my lips, is this ſolicitude 
« for my return really dictated by ten- 


& qderneſs 1”? 


She perfectly underſtood me, * with: 
drawing her hand with ſome reſentment, 
« ] am not conſcious,” ſaid ſhe, * of 
ce having given your lordſhip reaſon to 
doubt my eſteem ;.on the contrary----" 

* Your lordſhip and ęſteem!“ ſaid I, 
„ js this the language of affection !“ 

“ Perhaps,” ſaid ſhe, deeply bluſhing : 
as ſhe ſpoke, „perhaps my heart is not 
* ſuſceptible of that warm return, your 
&« affection merits; perhaps I am cold and 
©, inſenſible! If I am, it is the defect of 
«© my nature; if the moſt fervent eſteem, 
the moſt decided preference, if to be aſ- 


e ſured you are the man on earth my 


judgment moſt approves.” 


= 


Was 
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« But does the heart,” interrupted I, 
with quickneſs, always act in concert 


„ with the judgment?“ 
A bluſh ſtill deeper overſpread her face, 


ſhe turned from me and leaned it againſt 


the window lhe ſtood at. After a pauſe of 
a few moments— 

I am at a loſs to conceive the mean- 
& ing of your lordſhip's innuendo,” ſaid 
ſhe, turning to me with an air of dignity, 
ce had my conſent to your wiſhes been in- 
4 duced by parental authority---= 

« Ah Delia,” cried I, © it was influ. 
© enced by motives more generous | By 
« friendſhip for Lady. Harriot, and com- 
* paſſion for her ſon! But I abhor the ſelt- 
« iſh paſſion which would ſacrifice the 
« peace of a beloved object, to its own 
« gratification. You may ſtill retract, 
« and if it is eſſential to your tranquility, 
*“ let me conjure you to take this * be- 
fore it be too late!“ 

She was unſpeakably affected and trem- 
bled violently. I threw my arms round 


her to ſupport her; ſhe'leaned her face on 
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my ſhoulder and her tears flowed on my 
breaſt. 
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« Believe me, Archer,” ſaid the, raiſing 


her head and ſpeaking with earneſtneſs ; 


believe me, I wiſh not to retract. 


Though I cannot render myſelf unwor- 


thy your affection, by counterfeiting a 
paſſion which I do not feel, I may with 
the moſt ſtrict ſincerity aſſure you, that 


my heart reveres your virtues ; that the 


admiration which the refinement and ge- 
neroſity of your ſentiments excite in my 
breaſt, encreaſes my prepoſſeſſion in your 
favour, and convinces me of the pro- 
priety of my choice. Each revolving 
year will heighten an attachment, which 
has reaſon for its baſis, and if it ſhould 


ever arrive at a degree of feryor ade- 


quate to your wiſhes, how much more 
permanent will it prove than thoſe tran- 
ſient paſſions, the offspring of fancy and 
caprice; theſe may ſhine, for an inſtant, 


with the falſe glare of a meteor ; but 


like a fixed ſtar, the other will extend 
6 its 
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&« its influence even to the evening of de- 


« clining life! 


Oh, Revell, had you beheld the expreſ- 


ial that animated her features as ſhe ſpoke, 
you would not have been ſurprized at the 


rapture with which 1 preſſed. her to my 


heart, or the reluctance with which I bad 
1 adieu! 11 ff 
The day previous to my arrival in town, 


Lady Harriot ſhewed me a letter which 
Mr. Bloomfield received ſome time ago 


from his daughter. I ſhall txan 
paſſage, and leave you to judge if I have 


drawn a flattering portrait of. my. Delia's 


mind. ©. Let the man whom you have 


C deſtined to be your ſon-in-law, be treated 


©. with. generoſity. To ſuch treatment 
Lord Archer is doubly. entitled, no leſs 
„ by his intrinſic merit, than his affinity 


© to Lady Harriot, Let him have whats 
ever ſum may be requiſite to clear his 


& eſtate, and let it not be encumbered 


« with fortunes for children, which may 


9 prevent him from being maſter of his 
— own Property, or diſqualify him from 
« making 


& making an advantageous ſettlement on a 

« ſecond wife, if he ſhould ſurvive me; 
« and the lives of women are always pre- 
e carious. On my own part, I remitevery _ 


(„thing to you, and only deſire that I may 


ec be abſolute miſtreſs of ten thouſand 
e pounds, either to give during my life, 
« or begue, 1 my death, as occaſion 
* may require.“ | 

Some men, perhaps, might be diſſatis- 
fied with this reſerve; this clauſe of ten 
thouſand pounds; on the contrary, I ap- 
plaud it. Mr. Bloomfield is diſpleaſed at 
it, and ſays, it will be only devoting ſo 
much money to, what he is pleaſed to call, 
her profuſion; and expreſſes a doubt if 
any of his own deſcendants will ever be ad- 
vantaged by it. Theſe are the contracted 
maxims of a mercenary world; and Delia, 
with ſuch a fortune as ſhe poſſeſſes, would 
have been wanting to herſelf, if ſhe had 
voluntarily deprived herſelf of the power 
of indulging the generous propenſities of 
her benevolent heart. It is againſt her fa- 


ther 8 en prudence ſhe has guarded ; 
and 
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and reſerves to herſelf the capacity of ſe. 
_ curing to me, that affluence and indepen. 


dence, which ſhe fears his liberality would 
not induce him to confer, 


- To-morrow I return to Bloomfield ; and 
the day following am to receive the hand 
of Delia. Never was there ſo partial a 


lover as your friend; but for the interven- 
tion of the wiſe ones, I believe we ſhould 


have gone on for half a year longer in the 


ſentimental way, without ever dreaming of 
the matrimonial ceremony. : 

In time I hope this cold, this frozen 
heart will melt before the warmth of my 
affection; and methinks I could wait with 
pleaſure for ſuch a revolution, Ah, were 


it once effected, with what rapture would 


I fly 


, To meet and mingle ſouls, 


5 And wear the Joyful chain!“ | 


Adieu. 


ARCHER. 
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Colonel Bloomfield to Julia. 


Wedneſday. 5 


TULIA, I cemble to reflect on the dif- 
treſs in which my laſt letter may have 


involved you. Nothing but the frenzy 
vhich poſſeſſed my mind, when I conclu- 


ded it, can extenuate the cruelty of wound- 
ing your gentle affetionate boſom, with 
the dreadful apprehenions | it was calculated 
to inſpire. 

On Monday I eat nothing all day, and in 
the evening found myſelf ſeized with an un- 


5 quenchable thirſt. I called for drink, and 


Johnſon brought me Maderia and water. 
The poor fellow perceived my ſpirits were 
low, and I ſuppoſe hoped to animate them 
by perſuading me, the beverage he brought 
me was weak, when, from the effect it pro- 
duced on my ſpirits, I am convinced, it 


was chiefly wine, Whilſt he attended me, 
| I obſerved 


to D E L. 1 
I obſerved our hoſt and his wife were ſeated 
on a bench, in the court, and judging this 
might be a favourable opportunity, I ſent 
him to them with inſtructions to learn all 
the intelligence he poſſibly could, relative 
to the Bloomfield family, and their viſitors 


and connections. As one of my windows 


opened directly over the place where they 
ſat. I could hear diſtinctly every word 


at the effect it produced, I will give you 
the dialogue in their own words, as nearly 
as I can recolle& them. 


Johnſon began by enquiring to a 


the fine old caſtle on the ſide of the hill, 
belonged ? The lower claſſes of the Iriſh 
are extremely loquacious and communica- 
tive; my hoſt juſtified this obſervation, 

* That houſe,” ſaid he, © 1s the pro- 
« perty of Sir Richard Bloomfield, my 
ie landlord, and a very worthy gentleman 


« he is, as any in the three counties, He 


6 has bur one ſon, and he is a Parliament 


e man, (I voted for him at the laſt elec- 
tion) and he's pretty well advanced in 


« life; 


they uttered. To diminiſh your ſurprize ® 
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life; let me ſee; I'm ſure he can't be 
e leſs than ſix or ' ſeven and forty; aye, 


« he is thereabouts, for I remember when 


I was but a young gar/ſoon. 


„ Has he ever been married?“ aſked 


' Johnſon. 
Married! aye, and that he has; no leſs 


« than twice ; his firſt wife died in a year 
(or two after they were married, and left 
* him one daughter; as pretty a creature 
4 as you'd ſee in a ſummer's day, and as 
good as ſhe's handſome, Lord bleſs her.“ 
„That ſhe is,” rejoined the wife; 
be it was but the other day there, that ſhe 


« went out in the middle of the night, her- 


„ ſelf and old Madam Bloomfield, to Nell 


“ Dougherty's cabbin, that was on her 
dying bed, and took away her two or- 


pbints in the coach along with her.” 


 « Aye ſo ſhe did; God bleſs her ſweet 
ce face!” ſaid mine hoſt. © But ſhe'll 


| © have money enough; for the ſecond 
“Madam has brought the /quare no chil- 


« dren, and ſo ſhe'll come in for all. 


2 * I heard lawyer Darby ſay, the 
1 | other 


o 
; 
” 
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« other day, that if ſhe has no children; 


i the eſtate will go to a diſtant relation of 
tt the ſame name. I remember him very 
c well; he uſed to live whole months at 
© Bloomfield, and often has he ſtopped 


& here, when he went out a fowling, 


* There was a great talk of a match be. 
& tween him and the young miſtreſs.” 

% Aye,” ſaid the wife, and a ſweet 

« young gentleman he was! Every body 

„ ſpoke of it; it was a thouſand pities !” 

And what prevented it ?” ſaid Johnſon, 

4 Nobody knows; the poor young gen- 

ce tleman went away to fight the Boſtonians; 

e and Madam Bloomfield took Miſs Delia 

* off with her, to ſome foreign part; and 


4 then when ſhe brought her home again, 
% every body thought ſhe'd die; and there 


<« ſhe uſed to be riding up the mountains 


and drinking the goats whey; and ſhe 


« uſed to look ſo molloncholy like, that J 


% thought ſhe'd never come to good; and 


] uſed to meet her wandering about the 
.C 


lagh, that drownded herſelf, when Paddy 


“ Flannegan, | 


hills, for all the world like Kate Kinſhe- 


« Flannegan, was preſſed for a ſoldier, 


It is a terrible thing to be croſſed in 
. love!” 


(You, Julia, will fmile at this ſimple 
harangue z but far different were the ſen- 
ſations with which I liſtened to it; I was 
ſoftened even to the tenderneſs of a child). 

But, continued my hoſteſs, ** ſhe has 
got a new lover now; and a fine ſtately 
« gentleman he is, and a Lord too; though 
« for my part, I liked our. young /quare 
„ better.” 

„A Lord?” fold Johnſon, © what i is 
* his car” 

« Lord Archer, they call him,” faid 
the hoſt ; © he is Madam Bloomfield's ſon 
by her firſt huſband. The ſarvants was 
« a telling me, he has no great matter of 
* money; bur ſhe Al have enough for them 
* both,” 

Has kn been long i in this country 2 
ſaid Johnſon. 
„ Yes,” ſaid the wife, 2 and 
4 forwards, to and fro, between this and 


«+ Dublin, ever ſince Chriſtmas. They 


2 are 
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<« are to be e next T hurſday, as 
„ Mrs. Matty, old Madam Bloomfietd's 


<« waiting gentlewoman was a telling of 


* me, laſt night. There was a great 5b. 


& bub at the caſtle about it; the old quality 


* would not conſent, becauſe he had not 
„ money enough; and then Madam Bloom. 
„ field came down from Dublin, and ſo 


&. ſhe made up matters for her ſon to be 


 « ſure, and they are to be married in the 
4 pariſh church, but we muſt keep that a 


& ſecret, for fraid of bringing the country 

„ people there.“ 5 | 

I could bear to hear no more;- all my 
paſt ſuſpicions of Lady Harriot, were now 
confirmed to certainty, I no longer doubted 
that the unſuſpecting Delia had ſuffered 
herfelf to become the dupe of her artifices, 
and that I was the victim of her pride and 


* avarice. The violence of my perturbation 


encreaſed my thirſt. 1 drank in great 
quantities, and the frantic reſolution my 
laſt letter informed you of, was the effect 


of the delirium that the wine, co-operating 
, with * agitation of my ſpirits, produced: 


Undreſed 
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Undreſſed and unattended, I flew to 
Bloomfield—a thouſand varying paſſions 
diſtracted my breaſt, as I approached it. 

Dark and horrid were the purpoſes I re- 
volved in my mind !—my thoughts were 
even ſtained with blood! I knew all the 
avenues of the houle, and entered it through 
the garders, unperceived by the domeſtics. 
I crofled the hall, and flew to the drawing- 
room, to which Delia was accuſtomed to 
recire, at this hour of the evening, to enjoy 
the rays of the ſetting ſun. I opened the 
door, and ſaw a female figure—it was 

Lady Harriot. Fired with 1ndignation, 
at the idea of wrongs which I am now al- 
moſt perſuaded were ideal, I treated her 
in a manner, which I cannot recollect with- 

out the deepeſt confuſion. Though greatly 
alarmed and terrified by my frantic extra- 

A ſhe bore my upbraidings and in- 
vectives, with the utmoſt gentleneſs and 
compaſſion, I ſaw Delia with her lover at 
a diſtance, in the garden! heard her voice 
—inſpired with rage and jealouſy, I was 
on the point of flying to them—when Lady 


Vor. III. H Harriot 


He entreated me to be blooded, and, when 


Harriot expreſſed her pleaſure at their ap- 
proach—and preſſed me to ſtay to hear her 
vindication from Delia's lips. Could 
Delia pronounce her vindication, without 
condemning herſelf - without acknowledg- 


ing her falſhood to me— and her paſſion 


for my rival? — The idea was madneſs! 1 


retain but a confuſed and imperfect remem- 
brance of the manner in which I left the 


houſe, nor did I recover my recollection 
until I found myſelf at four miles diſtance 


from it in a wood by moonlight. 


Already wretched—I required not this 
painful retroſpect — this conſciouſneſs of 
raſhneſs little ſhort of inſanity, to aggra- 
vate my miſery and embitter my feelings ! 
Involved in the moſt gloomy reflections 
I ranged through the wood until the day 


began to break—and then ſuddenly recol- 


lecting, that Johnſon would be terrified at 
my abſence, I returned to the inn.—I 


found him waiting up for me.—He was 


alarmed at the diſtraction of my appear- 
ance, and perceived I was 1n a high fever. 


0 
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to indulge him, I conſented, he performed 
the operation with great dexterity; for in 
America he uſed to aſſiſt the ſurgeons i in 
the care of the ſick and wounded. 

All the next day I continued extremely 
ill — towards evening, my fever abated, 
and this day I am almoſt recovered. 

To-morrow will be Delia's bridal day, 


and I will be preſent at the ceremony. I 


will ſtill wear my diſguiſe ; but if ſhe re. 
collects me through it, I care not. Be not 
alarmed at this reſolution—it is the moſt 
politic I could poſſibly form. When 1 
behold her in the awful preſence of heaven 


- devoting that heart and thoſe. vows to ano; 


ther, which have ſo often and fo religiouſly 
been conſecrated to me—every manly ſen- 


timent—a generous pride—the ſpirit of in- 


jured virtue—and let me add, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of my own ſuperiority — will 
come to my aſſiſtance, and enable me to 


drive from my breaſt this unworthy tender- 


neſs— which, but too long has enervated 
my ſoul, and poiſoned every ſource of 


earthly enjoyment, H. BLOOMFIELD. 
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LETTER LXVII. 


Henrietta Milinore to Delia Bloomfield. 


Wedneſday. 


"HY is not my - friend—my 
amiable Delia, the ſtudy—the plea- 
ſure of whoſe life it is to confer felicity on 
all around her- why is ſhe not herſelf hap- 
py !—Alas! it is from that generous ſoli— 
citude, ſhe derives her own anxities | Can 
ſo pure a fountain ſend forth ſtreams fo 
bitter! 
Friendſhip requires not of its votaries 
the ſacrifice you would make. On a ſub- 
ject ſo infanitely important, I tremble to 
adviſe—to-morrow ſeals your deſtiny—yet 
in the ſhort interval that ſtill remains, I 
would wiſh you carefully to examine each 
ſecret feeling of your heart—and if the re- 
ſult of ſuch inſpection be a conviction, that 
you cannot love Lord Archer—that your 


averſeneſs from an union with him, proceeds 
from 
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from an attachment to another—I would 
wiſh you to „rech, though at the 18 of 
the altar! th 

Contels ingenuouſly to Lord Aae 
each ſecret of your ſoul. His mind nobly 
ſuperior and amiably candid, will pity and 
forgive the generous weakneſs, which im- 
pelled you to encourage a paſſion you could 
not return. Perhaps he will even thank 
you for reſcuing him from the pain which 
a delicate and fenſible ſpirit muſt Tuffer 
from an unrequited tenderneſs, before the 
molt ſacred of all unions, renders the con- 


nection indiſſoluble. 
But I ſpeak opties you think 


you can hereafter love him—but I am aware 
your feelings are too complicated to be 


eaſily arranged —eſpecially i in a ſituation 


ſuch as yours. 


Vour heart, you ſay, is no longer Bloom- 
field's. My Delia, I fear you deceive your- 
ſelf. Why does his idea eternally recur 
to your imagination? Why is your fancy 
haunted with his form? “ Virtue,” you 
add, © reproves not the tear that bedews 

1 «the 
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the grave of ſome once dear companion !” 
Oh how ingenious is the human mind — 
how artful in ſelf-deluſion—im caſuiſtry 
how ſubtle ! ” Be 
Virtue ſhudders at every ſentiment which 
tends to ſlacken the ſacred ties by which 
you are on the point of being engaced ! 
Will the tenderneſs you avowedly cheriſh 
tor the memory of Bloomfield, contribute 
to encreaſe and ſtrengthen your attachment 
to your huſband ? Reflect on the ſolemn 


union you are entering into—from the mo- 


ment you pronounce your vows to Lord 
Archer Bloomfield muſt, if poſſible, be 
blotted from your thoughts. If you find 
his idea ſtealing into your boſom, inſtead 
of retiring to ſolitude and reflect ion fly to 
company — to amuſement — even to the 
haunts of noiſe and folly, if they prove 
more effectual in driving it thence. 

I write by my mother's bedſide, who 
has fallen into a refreſhing lumber; her 
frame becomes every day more feeble and 
exhauſted. She is ſenſible of her approach- 


ing diſlolution, and expects it with the 


chearful 
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chearful refignation of a Chriſtian. I look 


with envy on her pale emaciated form, the 


tears I ſhed are ſelfiſh! A celeſtial repoſe 
awaits her departing ſpirit, whilſt I remain 


_ expoſed to the various diſtreſſes of mor- 


tality ; for though the endearing bonds of 
fociety may lighten the load—though for- 
titude may help us to ſuſtain it the bur- 
den will ſtill lie heavy on the feeling heart! 
Wentworth, who to-night will accom- 
pany Lord Archer to Bloomfield, is to ſend 
an expreſs to me to-morrow, With what 
perturbation ſhall I wait the event of your 
determination ! Where the light of human 
wiſdom is inſufficient to direct us—we 
mult implore the aid of the Almighty— 
may his facred illumination, my dear, my 
ineſtimable friend, guide your ſteps in the 
way of peace Every preſent bleſſing— 
every proſpect of future felicity I poſſeſs, 
is the gift of your friendſhip; and this 
grateful heart can never know tranquility, 
whilſt it is a ſtranger to yours. 


HENRIETTA WILLMORE, 


H 4 | LET- 
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| Delia Blomfield to Henrietta Willmore. 


Y feelings were indeed, © too com- 
„ plicated to be arranged,” —and 
{| your letter, far from contributing to ſooth 
the tumults of my breaſt—augmented the 
if. confuſion and perplexity of my ideas !— 
Oh! never may fatal experience teach my 
Henrietta to conceive the conflicts of diſ- 
cordant paſſions it excited in my boſom. 
1 will not recall the idea of feelings, which 
you have convinced me are alike repug- 
nant to my peace and honour, May they 
be blotted from my thoughts for ever ! 
During the interval of Lord Archer's 
ſhort abſence — I had ſtudiouſly endea- 
voured to reconcile myſelf ro my fate. We 
had a converſation before he departed on 
Tueſday morning, which inſpired me with 
a more fervent admiration—a more tender 
eſteem for him, than I had ever before ex 
| perienced. 


—— 
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perienced. He obſerved and reſented my 


coldneſs, with a manly ſpirit mingled with 
tenderneſs. He explained, but too juſtly, 


the motives of my conſent, and beſought 
me in terms the moſt affecting and noble, 
to permit him to diſſolve our engagements, 


if they interfered with the tranquility of my 


mind. Could I ſuffer myſelt to be thus 
exceeded in generoſity ? I did not, indeed, 


with- a defpicable hypocriſy, aſſume the 
appearance of a paſſion which I felt not,—- 
but I aſſured him with all the fervor of ſin- 
cerity, of my preferable affection, and my 


reſolution of devoting my future hours to 


his happineſs. He appeared enraptured- - 
with my profeſſions and left me with regret. 
Whilſt he was away, I ſedulouſly ſhun- 
ned reflection; I remained not a moment 
alone or unemployed—and was thus enabled 
to preſerve my cheerfulneſs, or at leaſt the. 
appearance of it, 

On. Wedneſday. evening Lord Archer: 
returned with my father and Wentworth. 
I received them with ſmiles of unfeigned 
ſatis faction Wentworth ſeemed rejoiced at 

H 5 my 
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my gaiety— I read in his countenance the 
ſatis faction of his worthy heart: he ſpoke 
to me, of you—of your mutual affect ion 
of your ſerene and happy proſpects, and 
my heart caught a ray of the tranſport that 
animated his. Lord Archer ſeemed de. 
lighted, even to enthuſiaſm. My vener- 
able parents, my aunt—my father Lady 
Harriot— all viewed me with looks of rap- 
ture the pleaſure I diffuſed around, re- 
turned with redoubled tranſport to my own 
boſom, and I ſenſibly experienced that it 
is not from the mean gratification of its 
ſelfiſh paſſions, that the human mind de- 
rives its molt refined enjoyments. I ſeated 
myſelf at the harpſichord and played and 
ſung that tender and elegant little fonnet 
of Halley's, which in the morning I had 
amuſed myſelf by ſetting to muſic. 
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Above the lute, the lyre above, 
3 mine that melting tone, 
Which makes the peace of all we love, 


1 The baſis of our own !?? 


As 
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As I thought I might poſſibly be affec- 


ted by ſome paſſages of your letter, I re- 
tired to my own apartment to read it, 1 
recollected the contents of the letter to 


which it was an anſwer, and as I broke 
the ſeal, 1 trembled but my ſenſations : 


when I read it were beyond deſcription. 
«© Muſt I then for ever”—ſaid I“ re- 


„ nounce the idea of Bloomfield ?2—Will 


« my engagements with Lord Archer ren- 
&« der even the tribute of a tear ſhed to the 
« memory of our former affection, crimi- 
ce nal lO virtue ! how harſh are thy de- 


* crees how ſevere are thy injunctions!ꝰ 
But, Henrietta, my ſteps were entangled 


in a labyrinth, from which it was impoſ- 
able to recede. Could I cruelly diſap- 


point the hopes of my friends, when I had 


raiſed them to the higheſt pitch of pleaſing. 
expectation? Could I forfeit my honour — 
and expoſe myſelf to the contempt of 


Lord Archer—for generous as he is, muſt 


he not deſpiſe the wretch Who could un- 
teelingly ſport with his tranquility, and ca- 
H 6 Priciouſiꝶ 
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prictouſly blaſt the hopes of felicity ſne 
had allowed him to cheriſh ? 

I had flung myſelf on the ground—and 

my face, bathed in tears reclined on the ſo. 
pha. Lady Harriot entered—her cheek ' 
grew pale with terror. 

« Oh Delia!” cried ſhe—** What have 
& you ſeen-—Have you heard any thing 
« of Why are you thus affected!“ 

I pointed to the letter. 

&« Oh then it is from Henrietta,“ ſaid 
ſhe, inſtantly recovering her compoſure— 
as ſhe glanced her eye over It, her counte- 
nance changed, 

&« Mils Willmore,” ſaid ſhe, ** mike 
<« have ſpared her officious advice, or given 
6 it at an earlier period. But if, as ſhe ſeems 
© to infinuate, an unton with my ſon be 
ce incompatible with your peace, what. 
« ever the ſacrifice may coſt him, the deli- 
te cacy of his affection is equal to it, — 
& Would to heaven you had never ſeen 
each other!“ | 
Her tears flowed faſt as fed ke 1 


reproached my ſelf as the involuntary cauſe 
5 of 


fo 
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of her diſtreſs. I wiped away my own 
tears, and endeavoured to aſſume more ſe- 


renity. 

«TH mes ſaid H tender taking wo 
hand, you have ever been a mother— 
« ſtill continue to act in that endearing 
e character, and view the weakneſs of 
«© your child with the eye of maternal pity. 
% No power ſhall force me to break my 
« engagements with Lord Archer!“ 

« To call you my daughter,” ſhe re- 
plied, “ was the firſt—the moſt fervent 
ambition of my heart]! My ſon and you 
* are dear to me alike, and I fondly flat- | 
« tered myſelf, from the ſimilar lovelineſs 
« of your minds and perſons, that you 
« were dellined ro confer felicity on each 
e other. But if I muſt now S | 

We heard Lord Archer on the ſtairs. © 

Lord Archer mult not enter,” —laid I; 
4 he muſt not fee me thus.” "_ 

She left me, and I was again at liberty 
to indulge my reflections. I ſaid, I would 
not recolle& my feelings; but I am inſen- 


— 


1 1 „ 


ſibly led to the ſubject. I again read your 
C +: 4h 

« Am I then,” ſaid I, © on the point 
c of devoting my vows to one man, whilſt 
% another poſſeſſes my affections! do ! 
© involve myſelf in a guilt by this ſtep ? 
«© But the Father of Mercies will look 
et down with compaſſion on a heart, of 
« whoſe intentions he knows the purity !” 

Lady Harriot returned to me. , Ever 
attentive to my peace, ſhe had inſinuated to 
my friends that the. letter I had received 
from you, contained ſo melancholy an ac- 
count of your mother's ſituation and ſo 
pathetic a repreſentation of your own feel- 
ings, that ſhe had herſelf been ſoftened 
even to tears, and that I had been extremely 
affected by it. She brought me ſome drops 
and water, and I became more tranquil. 
After I had a little recovered my ſpirits, I 
returned with Lady Harriot to the draw- 
ing- room. It was almoſt dark, and none 
of my friends noticed my ablence from 
them, or made any enquiries. Lord Archer 
was attentive and tender, but filent and 

thoughtful. 


for what I wiſh to ſay, this is the time. 
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thoughtful, Whilſt we fat at ſupper, I 
ſaw him frequently dart at me the moſt 
ſcrutinizing glances—and ſuddenly with» 
draw his eyes, when he pres ien Job- 
ſerved him. | 
After ſupper, when Wentworth left us, 
and my grandfather and grandmgther re- 
tired I too aroſe—, C 
« Muſt we part ſo ſoon, Delia,” ſaid he, 


looking at his watch, it is ſcarcely eleven 


« —and I wiſh to ſpeak to you.” 
My aunt and father were engaged in con- 
verſation on the oppoſite ſide of the table. 
“ Come,” ſaid Lady Harriot, you 
© muſt not keep her up to-night—you 
« will have time Wong to-morrow.” 
e Perhaps not—” ſaid he—* perhaps 


99 


When we ſtood up to leave the raom, 


he held my hand—and detained me until 


the reſt had quitted it. 
«© Delia,” ſaid he, with a diſturbed and 


embarraſſed air, do you recollect our 


* converſation on Tueſday morning?“ 
« ].do, 
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4] do, my Lord,” replied I, “ but what 


is it now referred to?—I hoped I had 
then 755 
« Delia,” interrupted he, © your pen- 


29 


| ſive ſadneſs the too evident dejection 
of your ſpirits, cannot be occaſioned by 


Lady Willmore's illneſs. But I know 
you are incapable of deceiving me, — 
unnatural as your coldneſs appears, and 
inconſiſtent as it is with the warmth of 


your feelings—T cannot ſuppoſe it to 
originate from partiality to another, |[ 


have been informed by Lady Harriot, 
that from your childhood, you have ex- 


preſſed a ſtrong difinclination to mar- 
riage, and to this F would willingly im- 
pute it. Tn time, perhaps, this diſin- 


clination may be conquered by the fer- 
vor of my affection, and the exceſs of my 
tenderneſs. Let us then delay our union 


until your father's return from England. 


J would wait patiently for months nay 
for years I but after we are united, to 


& doubt your attachment, would drive me 


« 6 


C 
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to d: ſtraction! In pity chen t to me, if not 
to yourſelf ——” 

He ſtopped abruptly, and appeared ex- 
tremely affected. I was exceedingly em- 
harraſſed, and knew not what to ſay. 
Far from deſiring to poſtpone our marriage, 
I conſidered it as inevitable, and ardently 


wiſhed it over.“ My Lord,” ſaid I, © that 


« diſinclination is already overcome. I 
« wiſh not for any delay I have already 
* ſpoken my ſentiments on this ſubject, 
« and a repetition of them is unneceſſary. 
&« I never conceived a violent paſſion to be 
e eſſential to the happineſs of the marriage 
* ſtate ;—if it is, I confeſs J am deficient— 
* and can only offer you a rational affec- 


e tion, a tender eſteem, a reſpect for your 
_ © virtues, and an implicit reliance on your 


If theſe,” continued I, © can 


* honour, 


make you happy, accept them with my 


* hand. Be from this hour, my guardian 
* and my friend take me with a gene- 
* rous confidence to your heart, and ba- 
* niſh for ever thoſe diſquieting ſuſpicions, 

iS: equally 


Wahn T-, 
1. equally injurious to my affection, and 
« your own repoſe.“ 

“ Oh, Delia,” cried he, throwing him. 
ſelf at my knees and claſping his arms 
round me, forgive me! I deſerve not 
«* this generoſity. I am unworthy this 
tc condeſcenſion ! Your triendſhip poſſeſſes 
«* a charm more attractive—a ſweetneſs 
* more irreſiſtible than the fondeſt atrach- 
„ment of any other woman! Come then, 
«© my lovelieſt friend, come to my heart, 
& and conſtitute from this moment the fe- 
« licity of my exiſtence!ꝰ 

I was inexpreflibly affected by his ten- 
derneſs, I threw my arms round him, and 
claſped his head to my boſom, 

Would the frigid prude have condemned 
me! It was a pure impulſe of friend{hip— 
an effuſion of ſympathy—which her frozen 
breaſt can never feel—and whilſt I preſſed } 
Lord Archer to my heart, the diſtinction 
of our ſexes was totally forgotten. 3 

We heard Lady Harriot, who, I be- ( 


lieve, was apprehenſive of the conſe t. 
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quences of our interview, returning to us, 
and abruptly ſeparaged, 


Thurſday morning. 
Henrietta, I am calm and tranquil. But 


to retain my ſincerity, I muſt throw aſide 
| my pen | I muſt not look into what paſſes 


in my breaſt—I paſs the day in my apart- 
ment—and in the EFEUINg, the ceremony 
is to be performed. 


Two o' clock, 


Still 1 am in wonderful ſpirits Lord 
Archer has juſt left me. He is enchanted 
O, how ſhallow is the 
diſcernment that cannot picromm veil ſo ſu- 


pertictal | They are going to areis me. 


| | Six o'clock. 

The victim is prepared—and in another 
hour the ſacrifice will be completed. 
Take, Henvietta, the packet I encloſe you 
It contains the picture of Bloomfield — 
(as yet, it is no crime to write that name) 
the locket with his hair—his letters—Oh 
that I A no other remembrances, leſs 
transferable! 


, 


— 
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- transferable ! Receive them as pledges of 
the ſincerity with which I mean to con. 


form my future conduct to your wiſhes, iſ 
The earriage is at the door—they come 

to take me oh Henrietta, is this the laſt 
line you ſhall ever receive from your | 
OPS + DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 1 
Be 
| . 22? * 4 KY { 
LET T E R LXIX. f 
| Colonel Bloonfeld to Julia { 
| 


ULI A, i it is over! I beheld her kneel. g 
ing at the altar. I heard her plight | 
her apoſtate vows to my rival! Scarceh) r 
could I refrain from boldly ruſhing for- 
wards, and aſſerting my right to the hand Ml , 
ſhe devoted to another } . © EE 
Pale and trembling—ſhe looked more ;; 
like a victim than a bride | Her vows were Ml | 
pronounced in a faint and tremulous voice Ml b 
As ſhe turned from the altar, her eyes met | 
mine 
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mine—for an inſtant ſhe gazed in ſpeech- 
leſs horror—then ſuddenly averting her 
glance, as if to avoid the view of an object 
ſo hateful—ſhe turned to Lady Harriot 


and fainted in her arms. 
They carried her into the middle of the 


| church for air. Unconſcious of the im- 
propriety of the procedure, I preſſed 


through the crowd, and ſtood cloſe beſide 
her. I hung over her with unutterable an- 
guiſh—I forgot ſhe was falſe I forgot the 
vows 1 had juſt heard her pronounce—I 
remembered nothing but my paſſion! 
Pale and lifeleſs as ſhe lay, her beauti- 
ful hair fell in diſordered treſſes on her bo- 


ſom— how lovely, even in death! for the 


animating ſpirit ſeemed to be gone for ever! 
| Revived by the means they uſed for her 
recovery—ſhe once more opened her eyes 
—ſhe faintly threw them round—hſhe fixed 
them on me, and uttering ſome incoherent 


| expreſſions of ſurprize and horror — ſhe 


turned from Lord Archer, who ſupported 
her, and hid her face in Lady Harriot's 
bolom, 


Perceiving 


- 
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Perceiving the viſible effect my preſence 
produced on her I flew from her—l left 
the church, and returned to the inn. 

My horſes are ready I only wait the re. 
turn of Johnſon, whom I have ſent with x 
billet to Delia—it contains nothing more | 
than an aſſurance, that I will never more * 


obtrude myſelf on her ſight. J 
Wherefore has heaven entwiſted with I 
the human frame theſe tender ſympathies, 0 
theſe endearing ties !—ties, which ſerve only If 
fo unite us more cloſely with misfortune— 
ſympathies, which confer on the poſſeſſor, - 


ſupremacy of wretchedneſs, 

The chain that held me to the world, 
is broken—and but one link remains— 
your friendſhip, Julia, like the faithful 
ſtar that guides the wanderer through the 
ocean, points an aſylum to my wiſhes ! 


* 


HORATIO BLOOMFIELD, 


LET- 


LD, 


| Oh, it was no illuſion. 
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LETTER 1 


Lady Archer to Henrietta Willmore, 


Y Henrietta! my deareſt friend=-I 
| ſnatch one moment to tell you 
yet I dread even to write it—T have ſeen 
him—he was preſent at the ceremony— 


I beheld his re- 


proachful glances. 
| Merciful heaven! Jenny, this inſtant 
brings me a letter—the ſuperſcription i is 
his hand—ſhall I open it! 

| Take i it and hide it from my ſight for 
ever Oh what fatal myſtery! does he 
ſtill love me—and are the vows I have 
ſcaled irrevocable. But no—he deſpiſes— 
he abhors me! I am ſick even to fainting. 


—Oh Henrietta, is this my bridal day ! 
DELIA. 


The Lettarimenclothd in the preceding. 
ge ſatisfied, Madam.—Never more 


* ſhall your view be blaſted by an object 
| « fo 
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ſo hateful as the once beloved, but now 
deteſted Bloomfield. 

«© Too blindly partial, and too "I 
credulous !] flattered myſelf my raſh. 
neſs had deceived me. Allured by this 
perfidious hope, Leroſſed the Atlantic 
I left my native country — and have 
reaped from my voyages the melan- 
choly conviction, that levity the moſt 
capricious—and deceit the molt cruel— 
may lurk beneath the ſpecious appear- 
* ances of innocence, candour and be- 
nevolence | : 
That you, Madam, may enjoy as much 
felicity as is compatible with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of perjury and falſhood, is 


ſtill the wiſh of ES 
HORATIO BLOOMFIELD, 


LETTER . 
Lady Harriat Bloomfield to Lady Wharton. 
T is done! Maria, Lord Archer has 
received the hand of Delia ! The dar- 


ling project is accompliſhed, I have ſe- 
: cured 


has | 
lar- 
ſe- 


red 


cured to my ſon, nn and indepen- 


dence and entailed on myſelf encreaſing 
regrets, and everlaſting remorſe! 5 

In compliance with an abſurd whim of 
the Dean's, they were married in the pa- 
riſh church. At ſix in the evening we left 
the houſe. Delia and I went in my chariot, 
When we got near the church, the horſes 
ſtartled at ſome object, ran reſtive, and 
overturned the carriage, which fell on the 
ſide againſt a high bank. The glaſſes 
were broken, and Delia, who was under- 
moſt, was ſomewhat hurt and greatly ter- 
rified. Lord Archer, who followed in 
another carriage, flew to our aſſiſtance. 
He propoſed our returning home—but to 
this Delia ſtrenuouſly objected, and we 
proceeded to the church, where the ret of 
the company were already aſſembled, 

After remaining a ſhort time in the veſ- 
try, we went into the church; but, oh 
Maria! how ſhall I expreſs my horror, 
when I perceived Bloomfield, diſguiſed in- 
deed, leaning over a pew near the altar,— 
His cheek beſpoke the varying paſſions of 

Vor. III. 1 "+ 
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his breaſt, —fluſhed alternately with glow- 

ing crimſon, and overſpread with death- 
like paleneſs. 

Fortunately Delia perceived him not till 
the ceremony was performed. As ſhe tur- 
ned from the altar, he met her view; ſhe 

ſwooned in my arms—he flew to her—he 
leaned over her with looks of indignation 
and reſentment, mingled with tenderneſs 
and compaſſion: He was obſerved by no 
one but me, Lord Archer was too much 
occupied by Delia, to attend to any other 
object. We carried her into the veſtry— 
ſhe recovered, and I attributed her ill neſs 
to the hurt ſhe had received, and the ter- 
ror of our accident. We brought her 
home, and had her immediately blooded. 
Oh how nobly did ſhe ſtruggle with her 
feelings !—Where did this heroic girl ac- 
quire a fortitude ſo admirable ? Alas ! ſhe 
has learned it in the ſchool of afflition, 
and I have been her preceptreſs! She re- 
ceived Lord Archer's aſſiduities with gra- 
titude and ſweetneſs, and endeavoured to 


diſpel his uneaſi neſs with the utmoſt gen- 
gef 
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tleneſs and affection. She retired to her 
apartment, and ſaid ſhe would endeavour 
to reſt for half an hour; but her woman 
came to us immediately after and informed 
us ſhe had again fainted. It was with 
great difficulty we recalled her to life. We 
ſent for a phyſicran—all the evening and 
night ſhe continued in a high fever. | 
Lord Archer's affection was inexpreſ- 


ſible. It was very late when the phyſician 


arrived, he conſoled us by the aſſurance 
that no immediate danger was to be ap- 
prehended. Too anxious to think of reſt, 
we watched all night in her apartment. 
Archer knelt by her bedſide, and bathed 


her burning hands in his tears. Though 
wild and wandering, ſhe retained ſufficient 


reflection not to ſuffer the name of Bloom- 
field to paſs her lips, though to me it was 
too evident he was ever in her thoughts. 
Towards morning, ſhe fell into a flum- 
ber, from which ſhe awoke more tranquil 


and compoſed. My utmoſt addreſs is re- 


quiſite to ſooth the agitation of Lord Ar- 
cher's mind, diſturbed with doubts, without 
12 | knowing 
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knowing what to ſuſpect—diſtracted with 
apprehenſions without Knowing what to 


dread, E 


* 


Friday evening. | 


She 1s better this evening. The phy- 


ſician has pronounced her diſorder to be a 


nervous fever. Her mind is deeply af- 
fected. I wiſh ſhe would unboſom her- 
ſelf to me—but though in the courſe of 
the day we have frequently been alone, ſhe 
ſeems determined on an obſtinate ſilence. 

I know not if Bloomfield has yet left 
the country—and I dare not endeavour to 
ſatisfy thoſe tormenting doubts, leſt my en- 
quiries ſhould excite ſuſpicion, 


Saturday. 
Bloomfield is gone—and my foul is re- 
lieved from half its diſtreſsful ſolicitude. 
I accidently acquired this intelligence, 
which has reſtored me to new lite and 
ſpirit, A tennant of Sir Richard's, who 
keeps an inn in the neighbourhood, came 


this morning to pay rent. The honeſt 


man aſked how Lady Archer did, and ſaid 
T 


4 
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— 


he underſtood from the information of his 
wife, who had been preſent at the ceremony, 


that ſhe had been ſadly frightened oy the 


mad gentleman in church, 


„What mad gentleman ?” aſked Sir 
Richard. 


_« All I know about him, pleaſe your 


honour,” replied he, © 1s, that he put 
up at my houſe laſt Saturday evening, 
and went up into a chamber, where we 
uſed to hear him walking about and 
talking to himſelf, as mad folks doz— 
and one evening, (laſt Monday, I think 
it was) he went off with himſelf and ſtaid 
all night wandering about the woods 
and bogs, like a will o'the wiſp, as a 
man may ſay; and towards morning he 
came home very bad, and ſo his ſarvant 
bled him—and though he lay in bed all 
the next day, he would not let nobody 
near him. And there he lay until Thurſ- 
day, and then he got up and dreſſed 
himſelf and went out. And my wife 
told me he was in church, and went up 


and frightened Miſs, To be ſure it was 
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no wonder—and our young ladies are 
always ſo frightful when tha are going 
to be married !?? 

Is he ſtill at your houſe?” ſaid I. 


% No—thank God. As ſoon as he, 


came from church that night, a Neal 
took him in the head, and he ordered 
his horſes and off with him as faſt as he 
could ſcamper; and right glad was I— 
for though I can't but ſay, I was gen- 
teely paid, I never could ſay, my life 
was my own, While he was in my houſe, 
For you know, how could I tell what 
the Devil might put it into his head to 
co! He might tempt him to get up in 
the night, and burn the houſe, or cut 


our throats, or the like. To be ſure, 


we did all in our power to pur/arve our- 
ſelves, in ſprinkling the doors with holy 
water, and ſaying our pater-naſters and 


every thing that way. But by this time 


he is out of the kingdom, for I heard 
him tell his ſarvant that they ſhould ſail 
in the next packet,” 
I had 


J had gained as much intelligence as was 
for my purpoſe—and determined to repeat 
as much of the inkeeper's harangue as I 
judged neceſſary to Delia, To prepoſſeſs 
her with an opinion of his madneſs—to in- 
ſinuate that his return to Ireland was the 
effect of the reſtleſſneſs incident to a diſ- 
ordered imagination, rather than the con- 
ſequence of a remaining affect ion for her, 
will be the moſt effectual means of reſtoring 


her to ſerenity and reconciling her to her 


ſituation, But his interview with me 1 ſhall 
paſs over in ſilence. To intimate to her 
mind even the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of my fide- 
lity would be dangerous; for though her 
native candour, no leſs than her reliance on 
my honour, and her confidence in my af- 
fection, would at preſent induce her to re- 
ject the idea as injurious and unjuſt, ſome 


future circumſtance might recall it to her 


memory. Slow and ſubtle are the opera- 
tions of diftruſt—unſeen and unſuſpected, 


it poiſons the ſource of friendſhip with a 


malignity which no vigilance can elude, 
no induſtry can counteract. 
I 4 I have 


| Sunday. 
I have had a converſation with Delia. 


1 ſpoke to her of Bloomfield, and, after 
ſome preparation, repeated to her the in- 
telligence I had learned concerning him, 
She was extremely affected, but readily 
credited the account of his inſanity. No 


te 
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otherwiſe, indeed, ſaid ſhe, can 1 
account for the cruel, the reproachful 
lines I received after my return from 
church on Thurſday evening. 

« What lines?“ ſaid I, * did he then 


write?“ 


* He did: he accuſed me of levity and 
deceit—of perjury and falſhood, But it 
was impoſſible ! if Bloomfield had re- 
tained his reaſon, he could never have 
thus added inhumanity to inconſtancy : 
and meanly endeavwur to exculpate him- 
ſelf by diſhonourably imputing his own 
errors to me!” 

Though ſhe was violently agitated and 


ſhed floods of tears, ſhe has ſince been 
more compoſed and chearful, and to-day 


the phyſician thinks her much better. 


W hat 
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- What a precipice have I ſhunned! A 
' thouſand times when I think with horrors 


on the dangers I have eſcaped, I raiſe my 
heart to heaven with that gratitude which 
is natural to the human mind on the re- 
flection of a providential deliverance; but 
a conſciouſneſs of unworthineſs repreſſes 
my devotion—for though the Almighty 
may ſuffer the ſnares of deceit to take their 
deſigned effect he can never protect them 
by his providence. 


Monday morning. 


We have received intelligence from Dub- 
lin, that Lady Willmore expired laſt night. 


This event gives me great pleaſure, as 


Henrietta will now no longer be ſeparated 
from her friend, and I am aſſured her pre- 
ſence will greatly conduce to the reſtora- 
tion of Delia's ſerenity and health. 

Mrs. Bloomfield and Dean Sedley are 
preparing to go to Dublin, and immedi- 
ately after the funeral (for Henrietta refu- 


ſes to leave the houſe until the laſt duties of 
15 humanity 
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humanity. are paid to the remains of her 
mother), they are all to return hither, no 


more to be ſeparated. 

Delia recovers faſt—the proſpect af: her 
amendment has re-animated the ſpirits of 
my ſon. Adieu, dear Maria, congratu- 
late your ſiſter, 
| HARRIOT BLOOMFIELD» 


LETTER UDLERE 


Lady Archer to Henrietta Willmore. 


EPINE not, my Henrietta, at an 
event which reſtores you to your 
Delia. I am better my ſoul is relieved 


from part of its oppreſſive burden come 


and free it from the remainder. Teach 
me my duty ſooth me with your tender- 
neſs—reconcile me to mylelf-—flatter me 


that if the ſoftneſs of my temper has be- 


trayed 
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trayed me into error, the lovely weakneſs 
of complying tenderneſs is more amiable 


in humanity—more adapted to its imper- 
fect nature, than the rigid ſternneſs of un- 
bending fortitude, Oh, my friend, come 
to my arms; let us mutually conſole each 
other, and let us be ſeparated no more ! 


| _DELIA. 


LETTER LXXII. 


Lib Sober tis Loot hot 


ONGRATULATE me, Revell, Delia 

is mine—her hand I mean—as to her 
heart I ſhrewdly ſuſpe& it to be encloſed 
in a mountain of ice, like that of a princeſs 


of illuſtrious memory, whoſe adventures 


you may find in the records of fairy land. 


Would to heaven fome friendly necroman- 


cer would help me to conjure it out again! 


I would purchaſe that little gem with mil- 


I 6 lions, 
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lions, if I poſſeſſed them, for millions are 
inadequate to its value. How did that ſen- 
tence eſcape my pen! is it to recover the 
heart of a wife, I would have recourſe to 
ſpells and inchantments, or in other words 
Ego to the Devil! Were the fraternity 
to ſee this letter, how would the ſarcaſtic 
ſmile of contempt curl up each lip—each 
noſe would be toſſed up in derifion, and 
an inundation of malignant ridicule would 
flow from all quarters on my unfortunate 
worſhip. he 0 
Never had poor devil of a bridegroom 
ſo uncomfortable a wedding - ſuch a miſer- 
able foretaſte of the torments of matri- 
mony ! Even in the hour that I received 
my Delia's hand, the king of terrors 
ſeemed determined to contend with me 
the prize. Frightened by a perverſe acci- 
dent, ſhe took a fever on our nuptial night. 
What torments have I ſuffered ? 
How often have I looked back to my 
former inſenſibility with envy and regret! 
But the ſtorm is now over—ſhe is almoſt 
Tecovered, though her ſpirits, which have 
been 


another to our amiable circle; your ſoul 
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| been greatly affected by her diſorder, are 


ſtill low. Her tenderneſs for me feems 
encreaſed ſince our union, her countenance 
brightens into ſmiles at my approach; it 
expreſſes the placid ſatisfaction of friend- 
ſhip ; but in vain J attempt to diſcover the 
animated glow of love. How unaccount- 
able is this coldnefs in a breaſt ſo ſuſcep- 


tible of the. impulſes of natural affeftion— 


ſo tender in ſympathy, in friendſhip fo 


fervent, 


The death of her mother has reſtored _ 


Henrietta to our ſociety. Wentworth and 
ſhe were ſome time ſince privately married, 
—at her deſire they are to reſide with the 
Dean, who loves them with an affection. 
truly paternal. 

Delia and I are to continue at Bloom- 
field the remainder of the ſummer. We 
amuſe ourſelves with meditating; parties of 
pleaſure, bur poſtpone them until your ar- 


rival: —and why do you defer it? Awake, 
my friend, from this degrading dream of 


unſubſtancial enjoyment, Come and add 


will. 


— 
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will recognize their kindred virtues; yout 
treſpaſſes have been venial ; your levity is 
ſuperficial ; your principles are perpetually 
at variance with your practice come and 
learn to reconcile them. No longer ſuffer 
yourſelf to be enſlaved by a faſcination you 
deſpiſe. No longer' be ſeduced by the 
ſhining qualities of men whoſe higheſt am- 
bition is the ſubverſion of. order—who fix 
on virtue the ſtigma which ought to brand 
the front of vice—and throw the falſe co- 


lourings of wit and vivacity over the de- 


formities of licentiouſneſs and folly. — 


Leave them, my Revell, to the contempt 


they deſerve; the ſatisfaction, which a foul 
like yours vainly purſues in ſuch ſociety, 
will be found in the friendſhip of thoſe 
whoſe ſenſe and virtue inſtruct them to ad- 
mire and eſteem the ſimilar excellencies of 
a noble mind. My Delia warmly joins my 


entreaties: She is already ſtrongly prepol- 


ſeſſed in your favour; ſhe loves you tor that 
fervor of manly tendernefs which could fo 
readily induce you to renounce the allure- 
ments of pleaſure, and fly to the conſolation 


of 
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of an unfortunate friend. Come then, my 


dear and generous Revell, you would have 


divided my anxieties; come and partici- 
pate in my happineſs ! 
ARCHER, + 


LETTER LAN. 


Tod Revell to Lord Heber. 


Adieu, ye jovial youths, who join 
To plunge old care in floods of wine; 
And as your dazzled eye balls roll, 
Diſcern him ſtruggling in the bowl. 


COME the convert of your ſage ad- 
vice I renounce the pomps and vani- 
ties of this moſt vain and pompous of all 
cities. The arrangements for my journey 
are already made already in idea, I explore 


the ſequeſtered nook of which you are fo 
deeply enamoured; determined in all things 


to yield me to your ſovereign will and plea- 
ſure, even though they ſhould deſtine me 
A | to 
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to that moſt cruel of all mortifications— 
viz.— to take unto me an help-mate—on 
condition that ſhe be a fine girl with a for- 
tune of thirty thouſand pounds—or if ! 
muſt make an abatement, let it be in the 
lady for the money is indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
fary. Some. jointured widow or rich old 
maiden,—your Delia's aunt for inſtance— 
and though ſuch a coalition might be in 
fome degree prejudicial to your intereſt, the 
ſublime paſſion which animates your breaſt 
will effectually ſecure it from the ſordid 
avarice, the ignoble ambition of monopo- 
lizing the wealth of a family ſo opulent— 
of preventing it from circulating for the 
advantage of your friend: and if your ma- 
chinations do not impede my ſucceſs, I 
may without vanity ſuppoſe, I ſhall meet 
no obſtacle from the lady, who will un- 
doubtedly be highly flattered by a happi- 
neſs,. ſhe had fo little reaſon to expect, as 
the addreſſes of ſo gay and accompliſhed a 
young fellow as my Lordſhip. 
And J am not as unconſcionable as you, 
for were I once in poſſeſſion of her fortune, 
her 
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8— her heart is a trifle I ſhould not contend 
on about; ſhe might, if ſhe pleaſed, inſconce it 
for- in ice, or depoſit it in the gulph of Mexico; 
ft I and ſo far from invoking the aſſiſtance f 
the W fiends and genii, I would not even ſend 


cf. down a diver to fiſh up the precious pearl. 
old I am impatient to behold the Circe whoſe 
magic arts have transformed my friend into 
in that tame domeſtic animal, a huſband. How 


the MW will you ſuſtain the mortify ing conſciouſ- 

aſt W neſs of your own an when we 

did meet? 

0- But I forget—this i is not the ſty le. af a 

— proſelyte. At firſt I fear you will find me 
a crooked diſciple—I ſhajl be unto you a 

ſtumbling block of offence ; but, as I pol- 


A- 

I ſeſs an admirable docility of temper, I ſhall 
et ſhortly learn to conform my conduct to 
n- MW your inclinations, and like a piece of clock- 


work, be actuated entirely by the ponde- 
rous pendulum of your underſtanding. 
Tou muſt not, however, wholly arro- 
gate to yourſelf the merit of my refor- 
mation, 


The 
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The unhappy cataſtrophe of our poor 
friend Montague, has contributed much 


more than all your ſagacious admonitions, 


to render my preſent courſe of life diſguſt. 
ing. Equally poſſeſſed of the talents which 
ennoble, and the qualities which endear— 
brave—generous, unſuſpicious—his under. 
ſtanding good—his perſon engaging, his 
manners extremely inſinuating, he ſeemed 


formed by nature for the ornament of that 


ſociety, of which an unhappy miſapplica- 
tion of his talents, and a libertine indulgence 
of his paſſions, have rendered him the dil. 


grace, You remember his violent attach- 


ment to the young and beautiful Louiſa de 


Villencey, whoſe father placed her in af 


convent, on an accidental diſcovery of their 
mutual affection, 


To diſſi pate the gloom of difappoint-þ 
ment, Montague viſited Italy, and Louiſa 
was ſet at liberty. Immediately after her 


releaſe from her confinement, the old 


Baron de Montigne, became the ſlave of 


her charms, and ſent propoſals to her ta- 


ther which were too flattering to be rejec- 
. ted. 
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ted. Louiſa with tears and entreaties, op- 
poſed this union ; but her auſtere and un- 


feeling parents reduced her to the dreadful 


alternative of marrying the Baron, or im- 
mediately taking the veil. A perpetual 
impriſonment in the gloamy receſles of a 
cloiſter, was a misfortune which not even 
her vows of fidelity to our friend could 
enable her to ſupport ;z her conſtancy was in- 
adequate to a trial ſo ſevere he gave a re- 


luctant conſent, and became la Barone de 
Montigne. Our unhappy friend ſoon af- 


terwards returned to France, and in the 


courſe of a diſſipated life, they had too fre- 
quent opportunities of meeting each other, 


and renewing a paſſion which had never 


been extinguiſhed, In theſe fatal inter- 
views, Montague had the addreſs to per- 


ſuade the young and inexperienced Louiſa, 
that her engagements to him were prior to 


JW thoſe with the Baron, that vows extorted 


by the authority of a mercileſs father were 
Invalid, and that the mutual concurrence 


of conſenting hearts could only render them 


ſacred in the ſight of heaven. By theſe 
2 | and 
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and the like fallacious arguments, he ſo 
far impoſed on her fond credulity, as to in- 
duce her to conſent to elope from her huſ. 
band, and accompany him to Italy. 

Though that falſe ſhame, ſo deſtructive 
in its conſequences, has frequently influ. 
enced me to repreſs my ſentiments, when 
they oppoſed the prevailing maxims of the 
faſhionable world, the ſeduction of inno- 
cence, and the profanation of the marriage 


vow, have ever been viewed by me with 


horror and deteſtation. I ſtrove to diſſuade 
Montague from an action ſo atrocious, and 


exhauſted all my eloquence in endeavour-fi 


ing to demonſtrate the villainy of his pur: 
poſe, and the dreadful effects which it muſt 
unavoidably produce. How would you 
have been aſtoniſhed to ſee your gay friend 
aſſume the character of a preacher, and 


deal out long ſententious leſſons on morality 


and virtue. 
But my ſermons, like thoſe of the gene- 


rality of my profeſſion, were entirely inet- 


fectual; Montague refuſed to liſten. to any 


n, but thoſe of his own unbridled 


paſſions; 51 


he ſo 
0 in- 


| huſ. 


tive 
flu. 
when 
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riage 
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paſſions; he purſued his determination, 
and fell a victim to the nnn, of an in- 


| jured huſband. 


The day after their flight, as I was walk 
ing alone in the fauxbourg de St. Germain 
—[ ſaw a litter ſlowly approach me. I was 
inſtantly ſeized with a diſmal foreboding, 
and flew towards it to ſatisfy my doubts; 
but they were ſoon confirmed to a dreadful 
certainty, when I beheld it attended by 
the favourite ſervant of my friend, from 
whom I learned that the carriage breaking 
on the road, had enabled the Baron to over- 


| take the fugitives thirty miles from Paris 


—that a duel was the conſequence of this 
rencounter, in which the Baron had mor- 


| tally wounded his antagoniſt that he had 


ſecured the lady in a neighbouring convent, 
and had taken the road to Flanders; he 
added, that his maſter deſired to be imme- 


diately conveyed to Paris. 


I accompanied Montague to his hotel, 
and inſtantly aſſembled a conſultation of 
the moſt eminent ſurgeons. But they gave 


me no hopes of his recovery; a ball was 
| | lodged 
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lodged near his heart, and they could not 
extract it without putting him to the moſt 
exquiſite torture, which, as he knew hi 
fate muſt be inevitable, e he entreated they 
would forbear to do. Though his fever 
was high, he perfectly retained his reaſon; 
bat 1 ſhudder to reflect on the agonies of 


his mind !—Never, till that hour, was I 


thoroughly ſenſible of the ruinous effects 
of criminal indulgence. 


I ſent for the worthy Doctor Neſbitt- | 


who was formerly your tutor, and at pre- 


ſent attends young Mr. Harley, in the 


ſame capacity; but Montague refuſed to 
ſee him. 


Let him not approach me,” cried he; 


to what purpoſe ſhould I liften to him! 


« Can he teach me to recall the paſt !— 


Can he inſtruct me to reſtore to the ſe. 


* 


juded victim of my licentious paſſions! 
Have I not ſtained the boſom molt dear 
to me with the horrors of gulit—dark- 
ened it for ever with the gloom of de- 
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renity of unpolluted innocence, the de. 


ipair! To pray for mercy would add the | 
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ſin of preſumption to the black cata- 


logue of my vices Oh! if you would 
ſuſpend the tortures of my ſoul, ſooth it 
with the hope of annihilation - perſuade 
me that this animating principle ſhall be 
extinguiſhed in the duſt that no righ- 
teous power ſhall ſit in judgment on my 
guilty actions that vice and virtue are 


unſubſtantial ſhadows — eternal miſery 


the bug-bear of ſuperſtition, and a glo- 
rious immortality the bright phantom 
of enthuſiaſm ! Bring me thoſe volumes 
—the offspring of infidelity—the pro- 
duction of thoſe ſubtle ſpirits who have 
ſo ſpeciouſly diſputed this boaſted im- 
mortality—ah does not the ingenuity of 


their reaſonir & invalidate their aſſer- 


tions and evidence the point they are 


intended to diſprove, In vain—in vain 


would I delude myſelf. Oh what would 
it avail to lull my terrors into a tranſient 
ſerenity—the hand of death muſt ſhortly 
life the veil that conceals the ſecrets of 


the inviſible world hide me from the 
F © dreadful idea !—Darkneſs—deſpair and 


* horror!“ Such 
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aquainted with, and read and explained to 
him ſuch paſſages as he judged beſt calcu- 


Such were the ravings of our unhappy 
friend; and when with difficulty I per. 


ſuaded him to admit Doctor Neſbitt, the! 


worthy man was affected even to tears at 
his dreadful ſituation. He had no need to 
awaken the horrors of his conſcience, with 


denunciations of the divine wrath againſt 


impenitent ſinners ; the themes on which 
he chiefly expatiated, were the tenderneſ; 
and mercy of the Supreme Being, whom 
he repreſented as ſurrounded by his mildeſt 
attributes, clemency, benevolence and 
3 | 


He called for the ſacred writings; a ſtudy 


poor Montague had hitherto been little 


lated to diſpel the horrors of his mind, and 


inſpire it with hope. Whilſt, with the 
_ perſuaſive force of true piety, and the pal 
thetic eloquence of compaſſion, the venerl 
able old man diſplayed to the view of mil 


friend, the nature and immortality of the 
human ſoul—the ſpirit of the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion, and the glorious attributes of the 
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Univerſal Father; every faculty of my ſoul 
was ſuſpended in aſtoniſhment, and wrapt 
& Is this,” ſaid I, © the 


ce dicule ! - What a ſchool for libertines. 


Whiſt I contemplated him with reverential 
admiration, the recollection of my former 


exceſſes became hateful to me- I could 
almoſt have determined to return to Eng- 
land, go into 3 and turn ſaint my- 
ſelf. 

Montague . three hs during 
which period the Doctor conſtantly atten- 
ded him; and if the trueſt repentance can 
expiate offences.of ſo deep a dye, . 
gue's are done away. 

I ſent off his body to be interred in Eng- 
land, and retired to my own hotel with di- 
rections to my ſervants, to deny me to every 


| one but the worthy Doctor, who had pro- 


miſed to viſit me; intent, no doubt, on 
the converſion of another ſinner. Deeply 


affected by the tragical cataſtrophe of my 


friend, and ſeverely afflicted by his loſs, 
the native gaiety of my diſpoſition entirely 
You: Uh K forſook 


© 
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forſook me; diſſatisfied with myſelf and 
_ diſguſted with the world, I became ena- 
moured of ſolitude, and abandoned myſelf 
to melancholy. The companions of my 
former follies and exceſſes, now appeared 
to my imagination in the moſt odious co- 
lours—I beheld them as the deſtroyers of 
the unhappy Montague, who had imbibed 
their pernicious principles, and been per- 
verted by their diſſolute example. I deter- 
mined hence- forward to avoid them as beaſts 
of prey, and never more to mingle in ſo- 
ciety ſo dangerous. To confirm me in 
thoſe pious reſolutions, I had can you 
believe it, Archer—I had recourſe to a 
Bible, which my godly grandame had be- 
ſtowed on me at our ſeparation, together 
with a deal of good advice, and wholeſome 
exhortation, which were ſoon forgotten, or 
only. recollected with contempt, or re- 
peated to excite laughter, when more poig- 
nant ſubjects of ridicule were exhauſted, 
As I reſcued it from the obſcurity in which 
for years it had lain involved in the bottom 
of a travelling trunk, I compared myſelf 
0 


nd to Luther, when he ſnatched the ſacred 
a- writings from the ſhades of oblivion, 
elf Like him, I carefully examined their con- 
ny tents, and my ſoul, like his, was impreſ- 
ed ſed with conviction. | 
On the third evening of my ſecluſion, 
ot as I was thus occupied, I was alarmed by 
ed a loud knocking at the gate. I conjectured 
_ it was ſome of the fraternity or their emiſ— 


r ſaries, and diſpatched Pierce to deny them 

ts admittance. In vain he proteſted I was in 

af the country, they inſiſted on ocular demon- 
in 


ſtration, and ruſhed in a tumultuous man- 
ner towards my apartment, 

The appearance I exhibited, was un-. 
doubtedly deplorable, I was dreſſed in 
robe-de-chambre of dark ſilk—a tremen- 
dous white night-cap ſtood erected on my 
head—and my unrazored lips,“ were 
adorned with abundant muſtachoes : I was 
ſeated in an elbow chair, and before me 
ſtood a table, on which one ſolitary light 
was burning. But my Bible was the chief 
ſource of my anxiety, On one hand I 
dreaded the ridicule to which it would 
K 2 ſub- 
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ſubject me. On the other, I deſpiſed the 
irreſolution which prompted me to deſert 


the cauſe I had eſpouſed, and ſuffer the ap. 


prehenſion of cenſures ſo contemptible to 
triumph over my newly acquired reverence 
for religion. The conflict was for ſome 


moments doubtful—but a little of the old 


leaven remained I threw my Bible be- 


' hind me in the chair, in the inſtant that 


the Marquis burſt open the door, followed 
by the Count — the Chevalier, Digby, La 
Varere, Harcourt and the reſt. 

% Jeſu Maria!” exclaimed the Marquis, 


ſtarting back and croſſing himſelf—** what 


* have we here! Is our friend turned Car- 
& thuſian! That ſanctimonious counte- 
& nance that moriified air—what do they 
« denote? Why, if that huge cap of thine 
« were but painted with a few inverted 
* flames, thou wouldeſt exactly repreſent 
&* a converted Jew ready to be ſacrificed 
« at an Auto de fe!” 
Lou have not yet heard,” ſaid I, with- 
out appearing to attend to his exclamations, 
of the unfortunate fate of our poor bro- 
——— og r 
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6 Yes, 25 replied Digby, % we know all 
the circumſtances—hut what then !—his 
end reflects no diſgrace on our commu- 
nity why man, thou lookeſt as if he had 
been hanged for petty larceny !—He 
died as a gentleman ought to die, in de- 


fence of his miſtreſs, and his honour.” 


I groaned internally at the mention of 


that proſtituted word. 


ec 
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ce 
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« Poor Montague,” ſaid the che 
he was a choſen ſpirit !—I could almoſt 
determine to embalm his body, and give 
it a place in my banqueting houſe, as 
was ener amongſt he antient Egy p- 


| tlans.“ 


« That would be defrauding the worms 
of their natural right,” cried Harcourt, 
and we ſhould give even the Devil his 
due.” 


If ſo,” replied the Chevalier, © tis 


ce 


dy 


te 


a crying breach of equity to detain you 
ſo long from the cuſtody of dr fright- 


ful owner.“ 
Lou miſtake the matter,” Gaid Nb 


with a malicious grin, “ the Devil al- 


K 3 « ready 


oy 


« ready poſſeſſes him. He is nothing more 
te than a machine actuated by the impulſes 
« of the infernal taſk-maſter, to whom he 
& has devoted himſelf. The contract be- 
«& tween them exiſts to eternity—it is ſealed 
« with blood !” 

The antient contentions of thoſe turbu- 
tent ſpirits have beemenflamed to an irre- 
concileable enmity by Harcourt's: having 
accidently ſhot the brother of Digby, in 
one of their drunken frolicks. To this 


incident the latter alluded. 


Harcourt, by nature furious and impe- 
tuous, caught fire at the imputation, and 
clapped his hand on his ſword. 

« Why,” ſaid Digby, with the ſame ma- 
lignant ſneer, why do you not prefer 
« 2 piſtol ?—Is it that your paſſion for 
« novelty is ſo predominant that you 
% wiſh even to vary your inſtruments of 
*« murder.“ 


amar“. repeated Harcourt, fu- | 1 
riouſly unſheathing his ſword. Digby drew 


his to defend himſelf. 


6 O theſe 
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O theſe imperious iſlanders,” cried 
the Marquis, interpoſing. For ſhame 
for ſhame—put up your weapons, 
Let us never contend about trifles. We 
« are all equally adepts in the ſcience ot 
«* iniquity—and the future lot of each will 
« be common to the reſt. Whether or- 
« dained hereafter to enjoy the ſenſual gra- 
« tifications of the Mahometan Paradiſe, 
ce or ſuffar the transformation of the Py- 
. thagorean ſyſtem whether our ſpirits, 
« like their material frames, ſhall be diſ- 
6e ſolved and blended with»their original 
te chaos, or that our diſembodied fouls 
* ſhall be doomed to the torments of a lo- 
e cal hell; whether we ſwim in ſeas of 
* pleaſure, or degenerate into brutes ; whe- 
ee ther we ſink into oblivion, or burn in 
* Jakes of ſulphur; whatever may be our 
future portion, we ſhall ſhare in it alike,” 

«© Come, then, my friends, ſince all be- 
* yond the grave is wrapt in ſhadows and 


© in darknels, let us enjoy the little inter- 


„ val of life that is allotted us, and drown 
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ein the ſparkling bowl our ſorrows, our 
* regrets and our animoſities !” 
* Ye are going to celebrate your mid- 


night orgies,” ſaid I, “ but you muſt 


& diſpenſe with my attendance, as I cannot 
* leave home to-night.” bt 
No matter,” cried the Count, ce bring 
« wine, Pierce—this cell ſhall be our 
“ temple—this table ſhall be our altar, and 
ec we will offer a copious libatien of Bur- 
«« gundy to the roſy God of feſtivity.“ 
Fou ſhall have no wine,” cricd I, 


provoked at their impudent inſenſibility. 


No wine,“ exclaimed the Chevalier, 


« Thou mayeſt have turned Muſſelman 
and abjured the juice of the vine; but I 
* am a good Catholic, and determined to 
« drink the health of his moſt Chriſtian 


% Majeſty, and his Holineſs the Pope, to- 
* night; ſo good Monſieur Pierce, if 


thou wiſheſt to prevent the fracture of 
thy own ſkull, and the demolition of the 
©. cellar doors bring wine immediately.“ 


This inſolent freedom,” ſaid I, © is 
not to be endured ! *Tis hard, methinks, 
« if 


D' 8 LI A: 20 
ur «© if not even the ſhelter of my own roof 


- can protect me from your inſults. I 
d- « hoped the unhappy fate of poor Monta- 


aft « gue would have awakened you to a ſenſe 

lot e of the diſſoluteneſs of your lives, and 
5 « Preaching, by Jupiter,” interrupted 

Ng the Count, © but tell us, Revell, into what 

ur religious ſociety haſt thou entered? 

1d « Where are the inſignia of the order? 

r- 4 the ſkull—the roſary— the hair ſhirt Ke. 

«© the knotted Cords ?”” . 
J, „Oh,“ ſaid Digby, I'll engage he 


e had his apparatus in fatu quo, but con- 
4 cealed them on our approach!“ 

„Though the ſpirit may be willing,” 
ſaid Harcourt, © the fleſh will be weak. 
* Suppoſe, then, we ſpare poor Revell 


& ſelf, and each of us beſtow on him an. 
ce hundred laſhes towards reſcuing, his poor 
6“ ſoul out of the clutches of Satan. I 
* dare fwear they will be full as efficacious. 
* as thoſe inflicted on Sancho Pancha, for 
the diſenchantment of Dulcinea,” 


K 5 This 


ce the diſagreeable office of ſcourging him- _ 
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This ingenious propoſal meeting with 
general approbation, they gathered round 
me in a tumultuous manner, and notwith. 
ſtanding all the reſiſtance I could make, 
and the abuſe and mepaces I abundantly 


beſtowed on them, rudely hauled me into 


the midſt of the floor. Unfortunately my 
Bible, which I had hid in the ſeat of the 


chair, now made its appearance, and opened 


a new field of ridicule | to > my reprobate 
. 


When they had exhauſted this topic, 


the Marquis told me, they were going to 
ſup with Signora Fauſtina, the Italian 


ſinger, and deſired me to accompany them. 
I endeavoured to excuſe myſelf on account 
of my diſhabille; but this apology was of 


no avail. They inſiſted on my dreſſing, 

| and called to Pierce tor my cloths Sake 
the Chevalier obſerving the plenteous har- 
veſt on my chin, declared he would him- 
ſelf perform the office of my barber In 


vain I endeavourcd to decline this obliging 


offer. They reminded me that the Goſpel | 


enjoined me to anoint t my head and waſh 
«© my 


D217 20 
&« my face. I ſwore and threatened— 
but Digby encouraged the Chevalier to 
perſevere in his meritorious deſign, by aſ- 
ſuring him, that notwichſtanding my pre- 
ſent petulance, he had nothing to appre- 
hend from my future reſentment. © For- 
« giveneſs of injuries,“ continued he, 
& conſtitutes the very eſſence of the Chriſ- 
„ tian Religion, and Revell is too true a 
c diſciple not to conform to its dictates in 
« a point ſo material. Make the experi- 
& ment—ſmite him on one cheek, and he 
« will turn unto thee the other alſo !” ? 
You will be aſtoniſhed at my patient ſub- 
miſſion to this injurious treatment; but F 
had to deal with men who were neither to 
be convinced by reaſon, nor terrified by 


| threats. Alone, I was unable to reſiſt 


them; and had I called my domeſtics to 
my aſſiſtance, the effects of their licentious 
wantonneſs might have been fatal. They 
were heated with wine, and an effuſion of 

blood might have been the conſequence. 
Theſe cogent reaſons determined me to 
ſubmit meekly to the operation which the 
| KS Chevalier 


Chevalier performed in a manner fo un- 
ſfkcilful, that I trembled leſt I ſhould: get 


my face ſcarified, or my throat cut, thro? 


his auk wardneſs at his new profeſſion. 
Such was my ſituation, when I was ſur. 
prized and rejoiced by the entrance of Doc. 
tor Neſbitt. Nothing more effectually 
evidences the native power and lovelineſs 
of virtue, than the involuntary veneration 
ſhe exacts, even from her adverſaries. 1 


cannot deſcribe the effect which the pre- 


ſence of this good man produced on our 
Bacchanalian crew. The wretches, who 
the inſtant before, had made the - Goſpel 
the ſubject of their profligate ſatire, were 
awed into ſilence and decency, by the ap- 


pearance of its Miniſter: but as the re- 


ſtraint he impoſed on them was by no means 
agreeable, one recollected an engagement 
another pretended buſineſs of import- 
ance, a third was ſeized with a ſudden 111- 
neſs—1n fine, they all dropped off, and my 


barber, literally ſpeaking, left me in the 
ſuds ! 
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LETTER LXXV. 


Lady TR WE to Mrs Wentworth, 


UR expatia Re the favorite friend 
of Lord Archer, arrived laſt night; 
my dear Henrietta, Lord Revell, who, 


to give you his gan earl in a line from 


Pope, 
« Is juſt not ii and is juſt not ad ” 


is one of the moſt agreeable men I ever 
converſed with, © Behold,” ſaid Archer, 
as he preſented me to him, * behold the 
« Circe whoſe powerful ſpells have trans- 
* formed your friend into that tame dome- 
& fic animal—a huſband ! beware, leſt ſhe 
* metamorphoſe you into a lover.” 

* Your caution comes too late,“ ſaid 


Revell, “ I am already enchanted.” 


4 How," replied Lord Archer, laugh- 
ing, have you already conceived a paſ- 
« ſion? Or has the portrait of my Delia, 


| © like thoſe of the heroines of yore, been 


« ſent 
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«© ſent to kindle the MEIN of love in dic: 
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tant kingdoms ?” 

« The portrait of which I 8383 ena. 
« moured,” replied Revell, „ was drawn 
« by yourſelf; and is not that paſſion the 
* moſt exalted and permanent, which has 


been inſpired by the picture of a beau. | 


« tiful mind?“ 
Perhaps, after this inſtance of his gal- 


lantry, you will not be furprized at my ap- 
probation of my huſband's friend. Which 


of us, my dear Henrietta, as ſuperior to 


flattery ? Some will ſwallow a larger dole | 


than others—but ſhe that is utterly inſen- 
fible to its. charms, is more or leſs than 
woman. Lou muſt all dine with us to- 
day. We are impatient to introduce you 
to our agreeable guelt, and will not be de- 
nied. He too, expreſſes an ardent deſire 
to ſee you, and is already perfectly ac- 
quainted with all your characters. His 
preſence will be a great relief to me, by di- 
viding Lord Archer's attention, which, 
fince our union, I have almoſt entirely en- 
groſſed. Indeed, my late illneſs was a moſt 

i fortunate 
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li. fortunate circumſtance, as it naturally 
enough accounts for the languor of mind, 
na- and depreſſion of ſpirits; which, notwith- 
ſtanding my efforts, are often too viſible. 
But no more of this ſubject. It is now be- 
come the ſtudy of my life, to forget my 
own feelings. Every day attaches me more 
| ſtrongly to my huſband. I every day re- 
ceive new proofs of the moſt delicate ten- 
derneſs. I am not ungrateful or unfeeling 
| —ſurely I muſt at length be happy. 

We have been meditating a tour to Kil- 
larney. You and Wentworth muſt be of 
| our party; and that Revell may not be ne- 
ceſſitated to wander through that Eden, 
like a ſolitary Adam, Maria Myrven hall 
| accompany us. I wiſh Revell may like 
Maria—ſhe is a ſweet girl, and I ſhould. 
like extremely to fix him amongſt us. 
| Archer and his friend have been ranging 

over the demeſne - they are this inſtant re- 
turned Adieu Archer mult not ſee what 
h, If 1 have written. 8 | 
= DELIA. 
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For near the ſpace of a year, the correſ- 
pondence was diſcontinued, during which 
interval the union of Mr. and Mrs. Went. 


worth, was bleſſed with a ſon, and that of 


Lord and Lady Archer with a daughter. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


Julia Bloomfield to Lady Melville. 


Clanguinna, June 1783. 
OU chide me for my ſilence but ſe. 
cluded as I am iu the cell of a hermit, 
what recompenſe can you expect for thoſe 
gay and agreeable epiſtles, with which you 


have favoured me. It is true, I might give 


you a very poetical deſcription of this ſweet 


retreat of our leiſure hours — this humble 


manſion, which © oaks emboſom, and 
« which hills defend,” 
have no paſſion for the ſimple charms of 
unembelliſhed nature, this would: be a ſub- 
ject entirely unintereſting, Though 1 

| ſhould 


—but to you who 


t- 
of 
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ſhould recount our adventures in the ro- 
mantic vale of Clywd, or recite our peri- 
grinations to the cloud - capt ſummit of the 
huge Plymlymon: though I ſhould give 
you a pompous detail of the veſtiges of the 
Druidical monuments we diſcovered in the 
Iſle of Angleſey, or regale you with the 
hiſtory of our perilous expedition to the 


| top of the ſtorm- defy ing Snowdon though 


I ſhould do all this— yea, and even more, 
the only reward of my pains that I ſhould 
reap, would be the pleaſure of making you 
yawn ; an effect this epiſtle will very na- 
turally produce, without any exertion on 


my part to render it yet more ſtupifying. 
How greatly do I feel my ſelf indebted 


| to your enquiries for my brother, He is 
indeed, the deareſt part of your Julia, and 


ſince our re- union, is, if poſſible, more 


I amiable and more tenderly beloved than 
Jever; for the ſame reaſon that mothers 


are generally more partial to their unhealthy 


children; for nothing ſo powerfully ce- 


ments affection as thoſe little cares and at- 
tentions, which are the natural effects of 
ſympa- 
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ſympathizing tenderneſs. Indeed, though 
I cannot flatter myſelf my efforts have fo 
far ſucceeded, as to reſtore to my brother 
the natural caſe and vivacity of his temper, 
I have at leaſt the ſatisfaction to perceive 
they have been greatly conducive to the re- 
covery of his tranquility, He once more 
enjoys the converſation of his friends, and, 
in general, is tolerably cheerful. 

Captain Wyndham and his amiable ſiſtet 
have enlivened our little retreat, with their 
ſociety this laſt month. The poor Caprain, 
you know, is little better than an arrant 
coxcomb; but his ſiſter is really a very fine 
girl, handſome and ſenſible. She admires 
my brother extremely, and from the pat. 
ticular politeneſs with which he treats her, 
I was beginning to hope the admiration 
was reciprocal. As an event of this nature 
would give me the greateſt ſacis faction, 
without uttering a ſvNahle that could be- 
tray my intentions, I contrived to leave 


them alone together, as much as I poſſib y 
could, and as we were moltly a partie quarre, i 


by endeavouring to engroſs to myſelf the 
attention 
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attention of the Captain . I generally ſuc- 


ceeded pretty well in my deſign. But my 


manœuvres produced an effect of which I 


was little aware; for our noble Captain 


(whoſe want of ſenſe Dame Nature has 5 
atoned for, by ſupply ing him with a ſuper- 
abundant proportion of vanity), entirely 


miſconceiving the ſource they proceed 
from, has taken it into his wiſe head, that 


I am become enamoured of the perfections 
of his own pretty perſon... It is true, I 
cannot in juſtice reproach him with ingra- 
titude, for he is become, on a ſudden, the 
moſt tender and paſſionate of my adorers, 
and abſolutely deafens me with the vocife- 
rous ardor of his proteſtations. However, 
as I wiſh, on my brother's account, to de- 
tain him here as long as poſſible, I liſten. 
to him with a forbearance and patience 
truly edifying. But I no longer retain any 
hopes of calling Miſs Wyndham my ſiſter. 
Yeſterday we made an excurſion to Snow- 


don; the Captain, as uſual, gallanted me, 
vhilſt the care of entertaining our fair gueſt 


devolved on my brother; he appeared 
5 pleaſed 


* — - 
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pleaſed with the office, rode by her ſide, 
and chatted to her with unuſual vivacity, J. 
When the ſteepneſs of the aſcent no longer .. 
permitted us io ride, he prevailed on her. 
to ſupport herſelf on his arm, and as be. 
was much more active and dexterous than 
my guide, they reached the ſummit ſome 
time before us. When we got to them, ve thy 
found Miſs Wyndham fitting alone on af; 1 
rock, and Horatio ſtanding at ſome dil-W. h 
tance from her, looking through a tele. 
ſcope. 7 
* For ſhame!” ſaid I, approaching him, 

% how can you fuffer your attention to be 
thus engroſſed by the inanimate creation, 
« when ſo lovely a girl as Miſs Wynd: 08 
« ham, ſits unnoticed in your view!“ 
-< I have been deſcrying the chain oi. 
% mountains,” replied he, that run um 
<* along the Iriſh coaſt; an object to men 
„ more intereſting than all the fine women cc 
« in the world. In vain, my dear Julia, Noli 
« we endeavour to diveſt ourſelves of theſe che 
local prepoſſeſſions. The mind finds Mea 


« gloomy fatisfaCtion in the ener pleted You 
6« 0 


& 
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« of thoſe objects which recall paſt plea- 
« ſures to the memory, as the ghoſts of 
« the departed are ſaid to hover over the 
« ſcenes from which, in their earthly exiſt- 
« ence they derived their felicity.” 

Theſe are the mountains of which Delia 
—his miſtreſs —ſo beloved and fo unwor- 
thy of his tenderneſs, was an inhabitant ;— 
judge them what reaſon I have to entertain 


a hope of ſeeing him united to another, 


The remainder of the day he continued 


lent and penſive. 


Miſs Wyndham and her blair are 
going to ſpend two months in Ireland, and 
are very urgent in their entreaties to me, to 
accompany them my brother, too preſſes 
me with great earneſtneſs to be of their 
party; he has an engagement in North- 


umberland, but promiſes to meet me here 
pn my return, and conduct me to London. 


[ confeſs I am grown rather tired of my 
olitude, and have no averſion from their 
ſcheme. I have many relations and con- 
ectlons in Ireland, and though I was very 
young when I vilited it, I recollect them 

with 
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with affection. My brother inſiſts on my 
viſiting the Bloomfields, if I go—* It was 
« unjuſt,” he ſaid, ** that an error in an 
c individual ſhould be attributed to a fa. 
4 mily in general. That whatever parti. 
e cular cauſes he might have to complain 
« of Lady Archer, they could not po. 
6“ ſjbly juſtify our neglect of the reſt of the 


= 


e family, or cancel our obligations to re. wi 
cc lations ſo unexceptionable in condud del 
cc and reſpectable in character.“ 4 

I had nothing to object to this reaſoning}? 
—and yet I could willingly diſpenſe with ide 
the ceremony of viſiting my good couſins; "* 
though I acknowledge 1 feel a ſtrong in of 
clination to ſee this bewitching Delia—ths (ac 
Syren, who has ſhipwrecked the peace d lit 
my brother. I know when we meet, 1 ſhalſW*"* 
hate her moſt cordially, 1 

an 


Farewel. If I do not change my mind 
your anſwer will find me on the Hibernia 
ſhore. | 


JULIA BLOOMFIELD 


LETS 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


Lady Archer to Mrs. Wentwirth. 


Merrion-ſquare, 


XxX ] HENCE, my dear Henrietta, pro- 


ceeds the regrets and reluctance 


with which I ever leave Bloomfield ? Every 


deſire of my breaſt—every wiſh of my ſoul 
is centered in that favourite ſpot : my heart 
would voluntarily exclude every foreign 
idea, and deliver itſelf without controul or 
interruption to thoſe endearing ſentiments 
of tenderneſs, gratitude and love, which 


find no objects beyond the precincts of our 


little ſociety. Even when death ſhall de- 


Iprive me of my revered friends, the ſcenes 


where I firſt experienced their tenderneſs, 
and received their inſtructions where I 
enjoyed their ſociety and ſoothed their de- 


lining years, will be for ever dear and ſa- 
cred to my ſoul, Every room—every field 


very tree will recall to my memory 


lome affecting inſtance of their goodneſs 
and 
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and affection; and my mind will derive one 


of its ſweeteſt ſatisfactions from teaching 
my children to liſp their beloved and ve. 
nerable names, and by a repetition of the 
virtues of their honoured anceſtors, exci. 
ting them to emulate their excellence and 
worth. Gratitude, my friend, 1s the only 
tribute we can offer to departed virtue. 
But why indulge theſe melancholy ideas 
Have I not reaſon to hope 1t will be long 
ere the misfortune I anticipate arrives! 


My friends were never better than at pie. 


ſent; our little journey to town ſeems to 
have given a new flow to their ſpirits. | 

We have had a viſitor ſince our arrival- 
one of the perſons on earth, I leaſt wiſhed 
to meet! This is a tacit confeſſion of m 


own weakneſs; why ſhould Miſs Bloom. 


field be more formidable in my eyes, than 


any other indifferent perſon ? But is it no 
natural that an object which recalls to tl: 


mind the idea of paſt ſufferings ſhould bt 
diſpleaſing to the view. Yes, my dear Hen- 
rietta, this is the ſource of the pain which 
I felt at our interview. 
| 3 "When 
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When I tell you, Miſs Bloomfield ex- 
tremely reſembles her brother, it is ſuper- 


fluous to add, that her perſon 1s very 


amiable. Her manners are polite and ſen- 
ſible; and, to every one but me, affable 
and engaging. My grandfather and grand- 
mother were exceſſively pleaſed with her, 


and ſo earneſtly preſſed to accompany us, 


when we return to Bloomfield, that ſhe was 
at length induced to conſent, though I fan- 


cied with relu&ance. Indeed, though I 


attempted to Join in their perſuaſions, if 
ſhe has half the penetration ſhe appears to 
poſſeſs, I am convinced ſhe muſt have per- 
ceived that the words of my lips were at 
variance with the wiſhes of my heart, 1 


could perceive that Lady Harriot was as 
greatly chagrined with her viſit, as myſelt 
| —like my dear indulgent Henrietta, 28 


feels for all my weakneſſes. | 
Not a word of my child, or of my buf. 

band! You will allow this is a moſt faſhio- 

nable epiſtle ; when we get into the world, 


we ſhould, if poſſible, forget our domeſtic 


incumbrances. Lord Revell i is my ciciſbeo, 
„Vol., III. 5 and 
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and eſcorts me wherever I go with great 


aſſiduity. Archer ſays, he expects to ſee 
us ſtuck tete- a- tte, in the next magazine. 
Adieu, I believe we ſhall not remain more 
than another week in town, and Revell 


will return with us. I wiſh we could con- 
trive to leave this Julia behind us. 


DELIA. 


LETTER Lakva. 


Julia to Colonel Bloomfield. ; 


this Delia—this heroine of yours, 
and muſt confeſs my want of penetration in 


| reſpect to thoſe ſuperior attractions, you ſo | 


partially attributed to her. Lucy Wynd- 
ham, has a finer face, and, I think, a more 
_ ſtriking perſon : they were together laſt 
night in the Rotunda—and Lucy was more 
univerſally admired. As to Lady Archer's 

ſenſe 


TELL, my dear brother, I have ſeen 


ee ene eee 
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ſenſe and ſpirit, 1 have as yet ſeen no un- 
common inſtance of either. I believe the 


may be a good fort of young woman enough; 
rather plain and domeltic, I ould ima- 
gine. However, I ſhall have a better op- 
portunity of forming a judgment, as T am 
to go next week to Bloomfield; Sir Richard 


and his lady were in town, when IT made 


my viſit, They are an admirable couple; 
if I were a man, I think I ſhould prefer 
Lady Bloomfield to her grand-daughter. 

Our voyage was ſhort and delightfully 
pleafant, As we entered the Bay of Dub- 


lin, the rays of the riſing ſun illumined ' 


one of the molt enchanting e Lever 
De | ; 


The Volunteers are extremely ornamen- 
tal to this city. You know ſcarlet was al- 


ways my favourite colour—it gives ſuch 
an animation to every public aſſembly. I 


ſhould wiſh to reſide here ſome months, if 


I was hot afraid of contracting 4 brogue, 
which would utterly diſqualify me for 


Mining in any polite circle in London, 


L * next 
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next winter, Adieu—1 will write 10 you 
from Bloomfield. 5 Te % 
"(da e d 
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LETTER LXXIX. 


l 
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ter I received, could. have been 
written by the pen of my Julia !—You 


have ſeen my Delia—but have you not 


viewed her through the medium of a thou- 
fand little prejudic ices! You confeſs your 


want of penetration to diſcover her ſupe- 


rior attractions; and tell me, Miſs Wynd- 
bam has a finer face, and a more ſtriking 


perſon, If regularity of features were 


alone ſofficient to engage our affeftions, 
| Why not fix them on a picture ?—If ſym- 
metry of form why not attach them o a 
| * Wyndham, you add, 

more 


1 7As; it poſſible that Ep — * 
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more univerſally admired. I never liked 
a woman that was univerſally admired.— 


The taſte of the generality will ever be vul- 


gar; — every elown every fool and block- 


head has feeling enough to gaze on regular 


features and a brilliant complexion; but it 


requires taſte and refinement to diſcern and 


admire thoſe more amiable and delicate 


graces, thoſe beautiful effuſions of the ele- 


gant mind, which diffuſe a luſtre over r the 


n veil that envelopes it. 
Lour letter has diſpleaſed—diſappointed 


103 mortified me. I wiſhed to account to 


you for a peculiarity of feeling, which ap- 
pears unnatural to you: I wiſhed you to 
ſe and converſe with Lady Archer, and 
expected to find you as greatly captivated 
as myſelf. Julia, diveſt yourſelf of this 
littleneſs, and examine her without par- 


tiality or prejudice; you will ſoon have an 


opportunity; you will ſoon become an inha- 
bitant of that manſion, which I never but 


once approached without rapture, —Nay, 
perhaps you are at this inſtant beneath its | 
roof — perhaps with Delia you ſee - you 


21191 L 3 | hear 
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hear her! Now view 1 1 attention 
liſten to her with candour, and tell me if 
ſhe is not ſtill the lovelieſt of women. 
Examine her every action with the minu- 
teſt ſcrutiny, conſider her in every different 
light; the daughter, the wife, the friend, 
the parent, the miſtreſs—is ſhe not equally 
excellent in all? Extend your enquiries to 
the circle of her acquaintances; liſten to 
the teſtimony of thoſe who are never bribed 
by flattery or adulation—the children of 
penury and wretchedneſs;—when did they 
complain without receiving comfort and 
conſolation ? hen expoſe their neceſſities. | 
without finding them redreſſed? Julia, 
* can a fountain ſend forth ſweet water 
$ and bitter? Could a character thus uni- 
formly excellent and exalted, be debaſed 
by falſnood and inconſtancy! Had Leven i 
been ſupplanted by a rival, that incon- 
ſtancy would have appeared more natural 
but could a young, ſuſceptible, enamoured | 
heart voluntarily exchange the rapture of 
a reciprocal paſſion, and the ſociety of an 
_ * for the 8 of indif · 


ference, 


V 


| ference, and the gloom of ſolitude 7 Even 
at the moment ſhe approached the altar 
the death-like paleneſs of her cheek, and 


the tremulous heſitation of her accents, ex- 
preſſed a repugnance to the vows ſhe was 
on the point of pronouncing. Oh Julia! 
if you could pierce the obfcurity that in- 


volves my deſtiny—if you could convince 


me that the inconſiſteney of her conduct 
was the conſequence of ſome fatal error, 
you would render me the happieſt of 
mankind; then, though eternally exiled 
by duty and honour from her preſence, 1 
would erect an altar to her virtues in my 


| heart, and worſhip her image to the lateſt 
hour of my exiſtence } 


HOR ATIO BLOOMFIELD» 


I. ETT ER U 
Julia Bloomfield to Lady Melo F Iles 


HAVE received a moſt perplexing let- 
ter from my brother, and know not 
what anſwer to return him. The tribute 
9 L 4 of 
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of juſtice, even our enemies have a right 
to exact from us. Indeed, every hour I 
paſs -with Lady Archer, diminiſhes - my 
altoniſhment at the conſtancy of his attach- 
ment: nature ſeems to have endowed her 
with ſome uncommon gift, ſome peculiar 1 
power of attracting: the tenderneſs of all 1 
who behold her. The darling of her pa- 
rents, adored by her huſband, beloved 
even to enthuſiaſm by her friends, and re- 
verenced by her dependants; even 1, pre- 
poſſeſſed as I was, and determined to diſ- 
| like her, cannot forbear joining in this ge- 
| neral infatuation, What is the charm that 
renders her thus irreſiſtible ?—Ts it not that 
uncommon combination of ſenſe and vi- 
vacity, with tenderneſs of ſentiment and 
unaſſuming gentleneſs of manners. Then 
her voice! from the moment I heard her 
ſing, ſpite of my prejudices, I felt it im- 
poſſible to hate her. Her huſband is a very 
amiable man, and ſhe has a friend as lovely 
as herſelf— Lord Revell, whom I remem- 
ber having met at one of your parties in 
CL ondon laſt winter, is at preſent here; in- 
. deed 
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bee r I could diveſt myſelf of the'recol- 


lection of my brother's ſufferings, I never 
found a little n, eee 9 
to my taſte. 


ecdMy vices dan alot inſpired! me with ; 
thoſe doubts: which J have ſo often ridi- 
culed as whimſical and romantic. This 


morning as I fat at work with Lady Bloom. 
field, Mrs. Wentworth and Delia, the con- 


verſation happening to turn upon the Ame- 


rican war, I. defighedly, though with ap. 
parent indifferente, ſpoke of my brother 
and the fatigues and diſtreſſes he had un- 
dergone in that ſervice. At the mention 
of his name, Lady Archer's face glowed 
like erimſon, her boſom heaved and her 
eyes fell to the ground, whilſt thoſe of her 
friend were turned to her with looks of 
ſympathizing tenderneſs; at the ſame time 


Mrs. Wentworth eagerly changed the con- 


verſation, and Delia immediately afterwards 
left the rbom. After ſo long a ſeparation, 


why this emotion at the mention of his 


name? Perhaps ſhe repents her crueb fal- 


Nd to * and Mrs. Wentworth is the 


n ;  confidante: 3 


te of vailin contrition. 1 

am determined, however, thac my good 
brother ſhall never hear this little inſtance 
of her recollection of their former attach» 
ment; he is already but too much in his 


heroics, and this little citcumſtance would 


ele vate him to his meridian altitude, Lord 
Revell is very aſſiduous in his attentions to 


me; it is true, my being the only unmarried il 


woman of the ſet, renders them leſs re- 
markable. Lady Archer reproaches me 
with having deprived her of her ciciſheo, 
They are all indeed, extremely obliging to 
me, and continually contriving ſome little 
party of pleaſure for my amuſement, | 
About ten miles from hence, in the midſt | 
of deſart and uncultivated mountains, lies 
the glen, where ſtood the once famous city 
of Gleandelough, to which, in thoſe times 
when the inhabitants of this iſland were no 
eis renowned for learning, than remarkable 
for ſanctity, ſtudents from the different 
countries of Europe, were accuſtomed to 
refort; but the only veſtiges of this city, 


which have been able to withſtand the 
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| ſeythe of Time, are che ruins of ſeven 
churches, ſome of which are ill tolerably 
entire. To- morrow we ure to viſit theſe 


ruins, and if any thing worthy repetition 
occurs, I will give you an account of our 
excurſion. 


3 My dear friend, 1 6 pilgri- 5 
mage, and ſhall henceforth expect to be re- 


garded as a perſon of peculiar ſanctity. | 
After breakfaſt this morning, Lord and 
Lady Archer, Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, 
Lord Revell and I, ſet out on our deſtined: 
expedition. We all rode, for when we got 


into thoſe uninhabited mountains, amongſt 
which the ruins lie, the road, though in 


other reſpects good, was in ſome places ſo- 


broken by the rivers, which when ſwelled: 


by rain, ruſh down the mountains with ir- 
reſiſtible rapidity, that they are utterly im- 


paſſable to any carriage, except the little: 


cars which are uſed by the peaſants, for the 


| purpoſe of conveying. their wares: to- the: 


fairs and markets. 1 5 
Ls 55 Phe 
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The moſt brilliant imagination cannot 


4 
image to itſelf ſcenes more luxuriantly pic- W « 
tureſque than are exhibited in this coun- 
try; but what conſtitutes its greateſt charm I : 


is, that perpetual variety of proſpect, which 
| ſeems to change almoſt with every ſtep you | 
take. Hills over hills, and Alps on 
Alps ariſe,” The gay is inceſſantly ſuc- 
ceeded by the gloomy, and the beautiful 
| by the ſublime. Brown barren deſarts 
and ſtupendous mountains, interſperſed 
with valleys of a delightful fertiliry—tor- MW 
rents guſhing from the rocky precipices of 
| thoſe mountains, and glittering through 
| the oaks that wave in hanging foreſts on | 
their ſides, and crown their lofty ſummits. | 
If ever I build a caſtle, if it is not abſo- 
lutely in the clouds, it ſhall at leaſt be as I 
-near them as poſiible—on the brow of fome 8 
majeſtic mountain; 1 fear I ſhall never | 
-again be able-to- endure the N inſt» | 
| *'Pidity of levelground, - 
About one we n- at the Habenf © our 
deſtination. On entering the valley where 
the ruins ſtand, I was extremely ſtruck | 
„ ; with a 
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wick the ſublimely magnificent picture it 


exhibited, On the oppoſite bank of a 


broad river ſtands an arch almoſt over 


grown with ivy; behind this arch lie the 


ruins of ſome of the churches, and the bu- 


rying grounds belonging to them, amongft 


which ariſes a very high circular ſteeple. 
The ſides of the glen which extends from 
eaſt to weſt, are defended by ſwelling hills, 


and at the end of it, the view is terminated 


by three ſtupendous mountains which af. 
ſume an appearance perfectly conical; thoſe 


on each ſide come forwards, whilſt that in 


the middle retires to a greater diftanee, and 
in the midſt of theſe mountains, lies a beau- 


tiful lake, a mile in length, and half a. 
mile in breadth. We amuſed ourſelves 
with wandering amongſt the ruins of the 
churches, now chiefly covered with ivy, 


and examining the tombſtones, which, on 


account of their Iriſh- inſcriptions, muſt e 
very entertaining to an adept in that lan- 


guage. Near the ruins of the cathedral, 
are two yews, one of which is eleven, and 
the other fourteen feet in cixcumference, 


which 
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which are eſteemed great natural curiofiries, 


not only for their remarkable ſize, which 


muſt have been the growth of ages, but on 
account of the trees of quick and holly 
which grow out of the middle of their 


trunks, and mantle them with their 


branches. A gentleman of the adjacent 
country, is building an elegant gothic cot- 


tage in the midſt of theſe ruins, which, 


when finiſhed, wilt projucs Re Ponting 
n 

Wuhilſt we repoſed ourklves i on the banks 

of the river, defended from the noon- tide 

ray, by the ſhadow of the venerable ivyed 

arch, we were molt agreeably ſurprized 


by the appearance of ſome ſervants, who 


arrived with a hamper of wine and cold 


proviſions; in purſuance of orders. which | 


Lady Archer had given, before we left 


home, and in truth the good Aunt Sophy, 


whoſe principal delight i is to adminiſter the 
good things of this life to her neceſſitous 
brethren and ſiſters, had ſupplied us with 


an unſparing hand. A cloth was ſpread 


on the turf; we ſeated ourſelves around it, 


„„ ee . e wy . ny ty ww @ e 


and 


flowed beſide us, mingled with wine, ſugar 
and lemons, afforded an exquiſite and re- 
freſning beverage. This unexpected good 

cheer exhilirated our ſpirits; it baniſhed 
the ſolemn ideas which the ſurrounding 
ſcenes were ſo ſtrikingly adapted to excite; 
we forgot we were en vironed by the gloomy _ 


monuments. of monkiſh ſuperſtition, and 
the awful repoſitories of the dead; never 


were ſix ſuch careleſs contented mortals aſ- 
ſembled together we eat, we drank, we 
laughed, we ſung with the joyous feſtivity 


of the fairies, who, if report ſays true, ce- 
lebrate their convivial vigils in this viſio. 
nary. vale, and brighten its mouldering 


F 


EY a moft. dreadful havock of hams, 
chickens, & c. enſued. The water which 


Is 


ruins, with a ſupernatural illumination, 


Reflecting, however, that the. ſun would * 


not retard his courſe in compliance wit 
our wiſhes, we aroſe to continue our ob- 


ſervations, in which we were aſſiſted by an 


old peaſant, who occupies a little cottage 
in one corner of the valley, and who, with 


all that * and * ſo remark- 
„ | able 
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able in the lower claſſes or the Ifilh, bees 


to think it his incumbent duty; as an in. 


habitant of the place, to point out to us 
ſtrangers, every circumſtance, ich be 


deemed worthy of our curioſity. ' And firſt 
he led us, with an air and look of no ſmall 


importance, to a tombſtone on Which he 


made us obſerve, the figure of a ee 


deeply engraven in the ſolid ſtone. On 
enquiring into che cauſe of this pion 
non, our guide, Wo was deeply verſed in 


* legendary lore, Aufermes us with great 
gravity, that this 


ruries, perhaps, after his interment) and 


Rill retaining his former villainous propen. 
ſities, haftily ftrerched:! out His hand to 
catch hold of the hoof, the figure of which 
remains miraculouſly impreſſed on the ſtone. 
Fou may judge of the eredulity of the 


People, who can ſwallow. ſuch a tale as this. 


Hie further informed us, that the workmen 
who had been employed in building theſe 
churches and the ancient city, which had 

once 


was che tomb of a noto· 
rious horſe fiealkr, WhO hearing a ſeed | 
© walking over his grave one day (ſome Ces | 


ed 

led 
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once ce flouriſhed 3 in this Jeſolited wild; had 1 


been engaged by their ſevere taſk · maſters, 


to work from the riſing of the lark, to the 
lying down of the lamb; but that finding 

their labours intolerably grievous and fa- 
| tiguing, they had unfolded their calamities 


to St. Kevin, who, moved to compaſſion by 


their diſtreſſes, fervently prayed the Al- 


mighty that the ſong of the lark might ne- 
ver more be heard in this glen. Heaven 
could not reſiſt the petition of ſo devout a 
perſonage; it was granted in its fulleſt extent, 
and ſince that hour, if we may credit the po- 


ſitive affirmation of our informer, the ſweet 


harbinger of morn has never preſumed to 
build her neſt, or warble her wild notes in 
this interdicted vale. Our friendly peaſant 
ſaid, he hoped we meant to viſit the ſaint's 
bed, and offered to conduct us to it. On 


demanding an explanation, he informed 


me, that St. Kevin's bed, as it is called, is 
a cave hewn out of the ſolid rock in the 


ſide of the mountain Lugduff, that which | 
ſtands on the ſouth-ſide of the lake. A re- 
cels to which the holy man was neceſſitated 
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to retire at the cloſe of each day, to ) avoid 
the alurements and ſolicitations of a certain 
damſel, who, deeply ſmitten with the beau. 
ties of holineſs, had become paſſionately 
enamoured of his ſaintſnip. But he was 
little verſed in a paſſion whoſe nature it is 
to be irritated by oppoſition, and inflamed 
by difficulty... The tremendous rocks and 
frightful precipices—thole bulwarks with 
which the hand of nature had fortified his 
retreat, were obſtacles eaſily ſubdued by the 
all- conquering force of love, who doubtleſs 
conveyed his fair votareſs on his wings to 
the aerial citadel of the ſaint. Certain it 
is, that one night as the holy man lay en- 
tranced in extatic meditation, and vainly 
imagined himſelf ſecure from all the temp- 
tations df the fleſh and the Devil, to his in- 
expreſſible amazement and confuſion, he 
beheldthis enamoured and adventrous dame 
creeping into the mouth of his den. Ex- 
aſperated by this intruſion, and animated 
by a violent tranſport of indignation, he 
ſuddenly puſhed her from him; down ſhe 
fell into the lake beneath. Inſtantly, how- 
ever, 
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ever, repenting his raſhneſs, he offered up 
one of his wonder-working prayers for her 
preſervation, and the returning light pre- 
ſented the lovely object of his pious vows, 
riſen, like another Venus from the flood, 
apd very tranquilly ſeated on the oppoſite 
bank of the lake, adjuſting her diſordered 
attire, and arranging her diſhevelled treſſes, 
which, like thoſe of Aurora, * with 


5 e 'E 


Since this period, this e cell 
retains a marvellous power of preferving 
all the females who have courage and faith 


enough to make the pilgrimage, from the 


perils of child birth. Thouſands have tried 
the experiment, and its efficacy ſtill re- 
mains unqueſtioned. Lady Archer faid, 
ſne had once been induced by cutioſity to 
explore this wonderful treceſs, to which the 


acceſs was extremely dangerous and terrify- 


ing. By no means deterred by theſe ac- 
counts, Lord Archer, Mr. Wentworth and 
Lord Revell, determined to make the pil- 
grimage, and I declared my reſolution of 


J L was 


INIT them, a reſolution m which 


| 
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I was ſtrenuouſly upheld by our old guide; 
who aſſured us, he was acquainted with a 


path by which he could lead me to it with. 
out danger or difficulty. As the lake was 


a mile diſtant, we ordered our horſes, and 
our intelligent guide, who might be ſty led 
a chronicle of legendary knowledge, marched 
beſide us, and harangued us by the way 
with that copious volubility in which the 
native Iriſh are rarely deficient. 

On arriving at the ſtrand: of the lake, 


we ſtopped to contemplate in filence, the 
auguſt and beautiful ſcenes that ſurrounded. 
us. Imagine a piece of water of the extent 


T have already deſcribed, almoſt ſurrounded 
with mountains, which ſeem to raiſe their 
preſumptuous ſummits to the clouds and 


in ſome places, conſiſting of rocks piled on 
rocks, hanging over the lake with a terri- I 


fying ſolemnity; in others, the ſprings 


_ guſhing from the rocks, falling from cliff 


f liquid 


to cliff and glittering like ſheets. 0 


ſilver on the {ides of the mou 


of the rocks——and. the herds of goals, the 


only 


st | 
ſtumps of aged oaks hanging from the clefts 
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only 1 ae of theſe defarts, advancing 
tothe ſteep edges of their cragged precipices 
to gaze down on the ſtrangers with an air 
of wild curioſity. It is impoſſible to con- 
ceive a ſcene more ſtrikingly Pay 
or more beautifully romantic. ; 

But our guide, to whom the > 
which enchanted us, were familiarized by 
his long reſidence amongſt them, awoke us 
from our pleaſing trance, by reminding us, 
that it was time to alight, We followed 
his directions, and he led us up the ſide of 
the mountain Lugduff, by a path at firſt 
tolerably eaſy. But our way ſoon began to 
grow extremely difficult, and Lady Archer 
and Mrs. Wentworth, determined to pro- 
ceed no farther. They preſſed me to await 
with them the return of the gentlemen; but 


. or old man, who was doubtleſs influenced 


by the conſideration of the great benefits 
I ſhould in future derive from this peri- 
grination, warmly oppoſed this motion; 
and encouraged me to proceed, by ſeriouſly 
aſſuring me, that ſhould JI even fall into 
the da my life was not in the leaſt danger, 
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a8 noone had ever periſhed in this holy place. 
Though I had no very implicit faith in this 
comfortable aſſurance, I ſtill proceeded, 
led by my curioſity ; but the difficulty and 
danger attendant on the gratification of it, 


encreaſed with every ſtep we took; we 


clambered over precipices, which I ſhould 


have thought inacceſſible to any animal 
without wings. At ſome times we de. 


ſcended to the borders of the lake, and at 
others, found ourſelves half way up the 
mountain. Sometimes where the bank waz 


entirely perpendicular, we crept along 21 


little path, holding by the heath and graſs, 
to keep us from falling into the lake; again 


our paſſage was impeded by precipices. 


The gentlemen lifted me from one to the 


other, with one hand, whilſt with the other 

they clung to the rocks; but the danger 
of the way ſoon obliged me to take off my 
| thoes, and, like a true pilgrim, perform 


my journey barefoot ; and in many places 
where the height of the cliffs ee. 


them from aſſiſting me with their hands, l 


was —_ to depend for ſafety on the 


muy 


thong of one of their whips; and thus was 
the fate of your Julia, as that of many 
other memorable heroines has been, abſo- 
utely dependent on a hempen cord. It 


might have been literally ſtyled, the thread 


of my deſtiny ; and had Atropos ſevered 
it with her fatal ſheers, it would have in- 
fallibly ſaved her ſiſter Fate the trouble of 


ever ſpinning another clue for me; for we 
had no ſaint in company to pray me out of 


the gulph into which I ſhould have inevi- 
tably been precipitated ; and though this 


lake is ſaid to abound in excellent trout _ 


and ſalmon ; I never heard it was much 
frequented by dolphins or nereids. After 
ſurmounting many, almoſt inſuperable ob- 


+, ttacles, we arrived at the foot of the rock 
out of which this wonderful cell is hal- 
flowed z but extremely fatigued, and inti- 


midated by the threatening precipice which 


defended its entrance. I threw myſelf on- 


che graſs, declaring myſelf unable to pro- 
ceed any further, and our guide had occa- 


lion for all his rhetoric to perſuade me to 


ater my determination. He ſhewed me 


4 
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| that there were little ſteps cut in wad rock 
to facilitate the aſcenſion of the pilgrims, 
I! ſuffered myſelf to be perſuaded, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the thong, I got up to the 
- pinnacle. of a cliff which hung over the 


lake, the old man called to me not to look 


downwards, leſt I ſhould'be ſhocked at the 


danger of my fituation, which was, indeed, 


| ſufficiently terrifying. At length, how. 


ever, this perilous adventure was atchieved. 


I got into the bed which is about fix feet 
- in length, four in breadth, and above three 


in height, and is ſaid to be three hundred 


feet from the lake, over which it projects. 
It greatly reſembles an oven, and as it evi- 


dently bears the traces of human work- 
manſhip, I cannot doubt that it was hol- 
lowed-by the hand of ſuperſtition, What 
a ſtrange infatuation was this ! To dream 


that the Supreme Being could be gratified 
by beholding his rational creatures re. 
nouncing that ſociety for whoſe advantage 


they were created, to uſurp the dominions 


ol beaſts and birds of prey. — to inter them- 
AH * with foxes and badgers in the caverns 


of 
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of the earth, or ſkulk with owls, bats and 

ravens in the crannies of rocks! Surely of 

all the unclean ſpirits, which, fince the 

creation of the world, have poſſeſſed the 

poor demoniacs of the, human. race, that 

which is engendered. by fanaticiſm, is the 

moſt deſtructive and unnatural, the moſt 

capricicuſly horrible in its nature, and = 

| whimſically diabolical in its effects. I 1 
could not, however, be ſurprized at St. it 

Kevin's partiality for this ſweet. receſs. 

The proſpect was ſo enchantingly ſavage, | 

ſo wildly auguſt I could have fancied 
myſelf in ſome deſart, which had never 
been trodden by the foot of man, and re- 

collected with aſtoniſhment, that I was not 

more than twenty miles diſtant from a large 

and populous city. As we gazed around 

in ſilent rapture, our ears were ſaluted with⸗ 

ſtrains of ſweetly  folemn melody. We 

loſt them at intervals, but again they re- 
turned, borne by the breezes and reverbe- 
rated by the ſurrounding mountains. 
What do I hear,” cried I, in amaze- 
ment; is it that the ſpirits of the lake; 
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< ar the genii of this conſecrated place, 
have aſſembled to offer up their evening 
6 hymns of holy gratitude and ſolemn 
0 praiſe!“ 


11 u were an ile of this 


« i{land,” replied Mr. Wentworth, with 
great gravity, you would find nothing 
« aſtoniſhing in this aerial harmony, which 


2 undoubtedly the ſong of the Banſhee, 


« a female ſpirit remarkable for her at- 
„ tachment to the deſcendants of the an- 
tient Iriſh, and her melancholy wailings, 


« which preſage death or misfortune, to 
« the familics ſhe attends, -She frequently | 
appears in the figure of a little old wo- 


„man, in a red mantle, with long ſilver 
* hair which floats in the wind and falls 
« over her face; which, as ſhe comes to 
* announce calamity, is bathed in tears, 
We ſhall probably ſee her on our return, 
« flirting among the precipices, or perch- 
ing on ſome cragged pinnacle.“ 

The ſerious air with which he uttered 
theſe words, almoſt perſuaded me he be- 
lievcd the tale he told; but I ſoon dil- 


covered 
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covered that the muſic, which I felt my- 


ſelf ſo ſtrongly inclined to think ſuperna, 
tural, was the voices of Lady Archer and 


Mrs. Wentworth, who ſtill continued 


where we had left them on the fide of the 


mountain, and had amuſed themſelves in 


our abſence with ſinging hymns; animated 
with devotion by the an of the ſur- 
rounding ſcenes. N 
The declining ſun ſoon . us of the 
eee, quitting our retreat, and my 
terrors, which had been ſilenced by the ar- 
dour of curiofity, returned more forcibly 
than ever. I could ſcarcely believe, when 
they ſhewed me the precipices which lay in 


our way, that they were the ſame 1 had 


paſſed over; and now, when repentance 
could avail me nothing, moſt ſincerely re. 
gretted my folly, and heartily cenſured 


my raſhneſs, in thus unneceſſarily expoſing 


myſelf to fatigue and danger. But the old 
man put me almoſt paſt pience, by want. 
ing to drag me down another range of 
rocks, more horrible, if poſſible, than thoſe 


1 had ar paſſed—to fix me on a little 


M2 green 
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green ſtone which projects but ſix inches 
þeyond the perpendicular bank; and on 
which the female pilgrim muſt turn herſelf 


three times about and not a little was our 
guide diſpleaſed at my obſtinate and here. 
tical refuſal to comply with this indiſpen- 


ſibly neceſſary part of the ceremony. But 
enough of rocks, cliffs and precipices— ſuf- 
fice it to ſay, we arrived at the place where 
we had left our unſeen muſicians, without 


any miſad venture, except a few ſcratches 


and bruiſes, which was, perhaps, better 
fortune than we merited. Exhauſted and 
fatigued, we ſeated ourſelves on the graſs. 


The ſun ſank beneath the high pyramidi 


cal mountain at the bottom of the lake; 
which now diffuſed its lengthened ſhadow 
over the water, and a large ſtone croſs that 


d enflame the minds of che pilgrims with 
the holy fervar of devotion. But the de- 
_ parting beams bill faintly illuminated the 
more diſtant mountains, and the ivy- 
mantled ruins of the churches. Never did 


ted to. &« Exalt 


ſtands on the ſtrand of it; erected doubtleſs, 


T' behold a ſcene more e admirably calcula- | 
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*« To ſolemn thought and tara neben 1' 
The ſoft flowing of the water—the whiſ⸗ 
pers of the breeze the gloomy veſtiges of 
ſuperſtition which lay ſcattered over this 
ſolitary and deferted vale ;—frail. monu- 
ments of the induſtry of man, but ſtriking 
emblems of his tranſitory exiſtence !—I 
viewed in this ſavage ſolitude the ſepulchre 
of a once flouriſhing and populous city, 
| and with a ſadly prophetic ſpirit, I looked 
forwards to that zra, when the places of 
theſe proud cities which now elevate their 
aſpiring domes with a vain magnificence, 
ſhall be unknown and unfrequented as this 
deſolated glen ;—the hiding places of wild 
bealts, and the Rabin. of owls! PAY 
With reluctance we bad adieu to this 55 
ſadly: ſolemn ſcene; our road, when we 
quitted it, lay along the fide of a lofty 
mountain, Beneath us lay a valley thro? 
which the river Ovoka, which flows from 
the lake, winds i in fanciful mazeg—on the 
- oppolite ſide aroſe a range of towering hills 
covered with dark foreſts; and the moon 
M 3 | riſing 


riſing in clouded majeſty in the eaſt, com- 


pleted the awful magnificepce of the ſcene, | 


Tr was late when we reached Bloomfield, 
wet and chilled with the dews of night, 
but we found a blazing turf fire prepared 


for our reception, and concluded a day 


which we all acknowledged to be one of 
the moſt delightful' we had ever paſſed, 
with a cheerful and ſociable repaſt. 

Lord Archer, Lord Revell and Mr. 
Wentworth, are to leave us for a few days. 
I ſhall not know how to diſpoſe of myſelf 


in their abſence. Lady Archer and I are 


ſtill a reſtraint to each other; but this dar- 
ling politeneſs, of which we are half our 
lives the ſlaves, will not ſuffer us to keep 
aſunder as inclination. would annie 


prompt us! Adieu. 
| JULIA BLOOMFIELD, 


V E T TER I 


Julia Bloomfield to Lady Melville. 
\INCE I wrote to you, my dear friend, 
I have made a moſt” affecting diſeovery. 
. 1 think 
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I think I told you Lord Archer and his 


friend were to leave us. After their de- 


parture we were ſolitary and penſive. Delia 


ſtill appeared conſtrained in my preſence; 
and, though the amiable ſweetneſs of her 


manners had in a great meaſure effaced 


the diſadvantageous impreſſions I had re- 
ceived of her, ſhe ſo forcibly recalled to 
my memory the ſufferings of my brother, 


that I felt a conſtant depreſſion of ſpirits in 


her preſence, unleſs when relieved by other 
fociety. The lovely Mrs, Wentworth was 
confined to the houſe with an old Dean, 
uncle to her huſband, who is ill of the 
gout, I ſpent two days in a manner nat 
very agreeable to my inclinations, although 


Lady Archer appeared moſt good-nata- 
redly ſolicitous to entertain me. On the 


third day, the whole family received an 


invitation to ſpend the day with Mrs. 


Wentworth. That day I happened to wear 
my brother's picture; Delia ſat oppoſite to 
me in the carriage on our way to Firdale; 
and I once perceived her eyes fixed on it 
with an air ſo melancholy, that I caught 
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the infection ac ſighed deeply; ſhe called 
her eyes, and, on perceiving J obſerved her, 
her face and boſom were inſtantly covered 
with bluſhes; . e Halle con- 
fuſion, 8 
In the evening, Mrs. Wentworth very 


8 aral preſſed me to ſtay the night with 


her. I complied, and I fancied that Lady 
Archer was very well pleaſed at leaving 
me with her friend. The Dean retired 
early, and left us alone, Mrs. Wentworth 
is uncommonly ſenſible and: pleaſing ; 1 
ſhook off all reſtraint in her ſociety, and 
almoſt fancied myſelf converſing with ſome 
intimate friend. We chatted for a time on 
general ſubjects; but once, on aſking ſome 
queſtion, I turned to her for an anſwer, 
and perceived her attention ſo deeply en- 
groſſed by the picture I wore, that ſhe 
ſeemed not to hear the words I addreſſed 
to her, and her countenance, whilft ſhe 
contemplated it, was almoſt as melancholy 
as her friend's had been. Surprized at 
this dejeftion—I greatly wiſhed to make 
my brother the ſubject of our converſation. 
« Have 
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„Have you any receieQion of this 
2 hace, Mrs. Wentworth ?” ſaid I. "os 

She replied, ſhe had often foro Mr. 
Bloomfield, and perfectly recollected his 
features, though it was eight years ſince 
their laſt interview; as ſhe had been on 
the Continent with her mother for three 


years, previous to his: e from 


Ireland.» + | „ 

I have often heard bins ſpeak of * 
returned I, © in terms, I thought exagge- 
* rated, until I had the ie of meet» 


ing yon ihe wn” 
She -replied very e 2 chat ſhe 


« oyght to think herſelf indebted to him 
for his good opinion,” and aſked ſome 


frivolous queſtion, which was evidently 
deſigned to change the topic. 1 

% I perceive, my dear Mrs. Went⸗ = 
« worth,” ſaid I, greatly ſtruck with her 
manner, ** that you are ſtrongly prejudiced 


c againſt my brother; and. I eſteem you 


“ too fincerely to ſuffer you to retain an i} 
* 1mpreſſion of a perſon ſo dear to me, is 
© ii is Poluble to efface it 7/7 
3 M 4 6 My 
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My dear Miſs Bloomfield,” ſaid the, 
with ſome warmth, “if you pleaſe we will 
s drop the ſubje& ;—we could not, indeed, 
have 3 on another . 

Br” -. 

* Diſagreeable * as ] con- 
4 feſs I am greatly at a loſs to conceive 
4 for what reaſon my amiable brother 
% ſhould be a ſubject ſo Liſogreeable to 
« Mrs. Wentworth.” | 

„ Amiable, I ache, ad 
ſhe, but too amiable ! but can you, who 
* are acquainted with my tender attach. 
« ment to Lady Archer, be ſurprized if I 
« "behold in no very favourable light, the 
&« perſon who has ſo cruelly injured her?“ 
He injure her!“ replied I, in aftoniſh- 
ment. Oh the deceitful Syren'!—ſhe 
* has abuſed as grolsly, as ne did "wy un- 
happy brother!“ | 
6 £735 22 * interrupted me, with great 
emotion. 1 cannot hear a ſentence in- 
« Frisur to the honour of my friend: 
I accuſe you not of malignity in your 
"I * aſſertions, but you are the dupe of a de- 
Is 4 ceiver— 


© 2 
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&* ceiver—a traitor, whoſe baſe deſertion 
too long deſtroyed the peace of the moſt 


„ faithful and honourable boſom under 
„ heaven. But of my Delia's truth and 
.** innocence, I have the moſt indubitable 


% proofs.” Her tears flowed: faſt as ſne 
fpoke.; | (4 
J knew not what to n n | 


« heaven !” J exclaimed, is it poſſible 
e they can both have been deceived l 
My brother's ſuſpicions of Lady Harriot 

ſtrongly recurred to my memory. I had 

in my pocket-book the letter I received 
from him, ſince my arrival at Bloomfield. 

„% Read theſe lines,” ſaid I, giving it to 

Mrs. Wentworth, is this the language 

« —are theſe the ſentiments of a traitor— 

« adeceiver!” 


Good God !” cried 1 on reading it, 


« is it poſſible that Bloomfield ſtill loves 
* my Delia!“ 


She ſunk back in her chair, and her e emo- 
tions were ſo violent, that I dreaded their 


e * Oh 


li 


« Oh my Delia! my dear unhappy lene, 
< how have you been betrayed !—Julia, 
< we muſt never ſuffer this fatal ſecret to 
6 paſs our lips the tranquility of both de- 
* pends on their i Ignorance of each enn 
ſentiments.“ | 

«& Is it then poſſible ? * ſaid I. bt” 

Do you ſtill doubt ?” interrupted ſhe. 
She aroſe, and taking a bundle of letters 
from a cabinet, „ here are the proofs of 
« her truth and of her ſufferings.” 

They were, indeed, proofs—inconteſti- 
ble proofs !—1 had no longer a remaining 
doubt. It appeared evident from thoſe 
letters, that thoſe of my brother, written 
to Delia from Scotland, had been loſt or 
intercepted, that concluding him incon- 
ſtant from this circumſtance, her health 
had fallen a ſacrifice to her diſappointed 
tenderneſs. Againſt her inclinations, ſhe 
was hurried to France, and detained there 
till after his embarkation for America. 
Who could be the deviſer of this ſcene of 

fraud and treachery ?—Who, but that 


Laing viper, whom ſhe ſtill che- 


riſhes 


} 
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riſhes in her boſom !—Yet J cannot per- 
ſuade Mrs. Wentworth to believe Lady 
Harriot guilty - but do not ſo many ſtrongly 
concurring circumſtances, amount to a 
certainty ?—We were overpowered by ſor- 
row and -aſtoniſhment. Delia's letters, 
thoſe eſpecially which were written from 
France, when her ſenſible mind laboured 
more immediately under the preſſure of its 
_ calamity, were unſpeakably affecting; and 
even theſe which were written long after, 
when her ſoul had learned to ſubmit itſelf to 
its afflictions; when the ſtrength of her con- 
ſtitution and the ſerenity of her mind had 
been, in ſome meaſure, reſtored to her—re- 
tain a caſt of melancholy, which mingles 
itſelf even in her gayeſt hours. We read 
and wept alternately half the night; but 
Mrs. Wentworth ſhewed me no letters, 
which were written ſubſequent to Lord 
Archer's arrival in Ireland. —Indeed if, as 
] cannot forbear ſuſpecting, Delia is Kill 
partial to my brother, her acceptance of 
Lord Archer's hand, appears to me an in- 
explicable myſtery ; for inferior as he was 
in 
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in fortune, it is hot reaſonable to imagine 
that in her choice of him, ſhe was influ 
enced by any of her family, except Lady 
Harriot. However, as [ perceived that 


Mrs. Wentworth declined ſpeaking on this 


ſubject, 1 was ae to e my cu - 
rioſity. 0 

1 have perk trad ſaid Mrs 
Wentworth z © but I have been betrayed 
into an error by ſurprize. Had I had 
„time for recollection, I ſhould: never 
have undeceived you; but- it is unne- 


ceſſary to enjoin you to be ſecret on | 


e ſubject which ſo nearly concerns the 
future happinefs of your brother; for 
* though his romantic paſſion might for 
* the preſent. be highly gratified by the 
% diſcovery of Delia's fidelity, what would 


« jt avail in the end, but to root in his 


e breaſt an unhappy en which 
e time may perhaps overcome.“ 
KgBut may I not atleaſt,” ſaid 1, oth 
«© the ſatisfaction of vindicating to Delia, 
the conduct of * injured brother? 
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Not for the univerſe!” | replied ſhe; 
with emotion then after a pauſe—* thoſe 
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early attachments leave deep traces on 
the memory, and, though Lord Archer 
at preſent: poſſeſſes her warmeſt attach-. 


ment, the conviction of your brother's 


conſtancy, by reſtoring him to her friend- 
ſhip, muſt render his peace of conſe- 
quence to her repoſe :—but would it 


mitigate his ſufferings; to interrupt the 


tranquility of a boſom ſo gentle, with 
unavailing regrets and fruitleſs ſympa- 
thy? No, my dear Julia, whatever 


ſource this error, which has occaſtoned 


ſo much unhappineſs to both, has pro- 


ceeded from, it muſt be our part to 
conceal it with the utmoſt vigilance from 


their knowledge; and, if poſſible, pre- 


vent them from ever meeting more“ 
We talked all night. Mrs. Wentworth 


told me her lirtle hiſtory—ſhe expatiated on 


her obligations to Lady Archer, with tears 
of gratitude and love. Oh, my friend, of 


* N 


what felicity have we been cheated ! How 


happy 
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happy ſhould I have been in fuch a fiſter— 


my brother how bleſt in ſueh a wife! 
It was day. light before we ſeparated— 
but the diſcovery I had made baniſhed re. 


poſe from my pillow : never before did 1 | 


ſo deeply regret my brother's blaſted pro. 
ſpects; and Delia, whom I could not for: 
bear admiring, when 1 believed her light 
and worthleſs, now that I was convinced 
of her innocence and . appeared moſt 
irrefiſtably- lovely. B 7331 62 TJ : 

I met Mrs. Wentworth alone at heals 


faſt :: ſhe had paſſed a night as reſtleſs as 


my own, The traces of our melancholy 
were viſible in both our countenances'; Mrs, 


 Wentworth's was pale and dejected; and I 


looked ſo like a harridan, that I 10 
from the glaſs with horror. -» 

We ſent away the ſervants, and breaks 
faſted alone. We again | talked over the 
fubze& which had ſo deeply intereſted us; 
it was impoſſible to recolle& it without 
tears. I locked towards the window and 
faw Lady Archer in a riding - dreſs, croſſing 
the lawn—* She will be with us in an in- 


7 CY Cd * 
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6c ſtant,” cried Henrietta, what ſhall 


« we do? How account to her for an al- 
£70 « teration, which cannot paſs unnoticed ?” 
wy 1 looked round and Fying to a book- 


11 | caſe, had juſt time to take a volume of 
Rouſſeau's Eloiſa, and replace myſelf ws 


4 fore ſhe entered. a 
he | © Have you. bell | e Heoricre To 
ed ſaid ſne. fy 
a e replied Mrs. eee cc 805 5 
. 8 © Mils Bloomfield and I were fo "w_ as to 
“ fit up reading half the night“ 


„Oh,“ ſaid Lady Archer, aint over 
e, © you have been infected by the affii- 
* 3 reveries of my friend Rouffeau, 
nas Voltaire very juſtly ſtiles tbem. “ 
« And yet,” ſaid Mrs. Wentworth, 
he is a bewitching author.“ | | 
« So your phyſtognomy beſpeaks wi 
« my dear Henrietta; he has almoſt trans- 
6 formed it to the ſimilitude of a Hecate. 
© If Wentworth were to fee you thus, our 
&* poor favourite would be expoſed to new 
« perſecutions :.I doubt, if an eternal impri- 
ſonment in the duſky corner of ſome 
| 2540 gloomy | 


* 


1 1 
% gloomy garret, would be deemed a ſuf. 
« ficient puniſhment—he would ur 
<« eſcape the flames“ _ 
Her preſence revived my melancholy re. 


| 
grets—TI could not reſtrain my tears—I I |} 
turned from her, and held the book be-! 
b 

] 


fore me. * 
« Come, my . couſin,” (aid 10 


"gently taking it from my hand—<* are you 


* too hippy ?—one would imagine that Ng 
the ſorrows and calamities of real life, Ie 
I 
2 


K 


* might ſupply a ſufficient fund of afflic- 
« tion; why then this ſtrange propenſity 


to derive it from viſionary ſources!” i 
She ſighed as ſhe ſpoke. I was unſpeak- iſ 
ably affected; I caught her hand, which! 
tenderly preſſed; with what rapture could 
I have claſped this amiable injured creature 
to my boſom ! Mrs. Wentworth caſt at me 
a reproving glance] aroſe abruptly, and 
quitted the room. 

Me are no longer a conſtraint ta each 
other, —on the contrary, we fit or walk 
together for hours, and the time thus ſpent 
glides imperceptibly away. In theſe inter- 
y views, 
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views, my brother is ever preſent to my 
mind; a thouſand times in the day his 
vindication is on my lips. What ſelf. de- 
nial do I practiſe in forbearing to juſtify 
him?—lIs it not enough that the peace of 

his mind has been utterly deſtroyed - muſt 
its virtues be eclipſed by this ſhade of bas 
loquy. 

Lady Harriot appears Sos: of my 
growing friendſhip with Delia—our fre- 
quent 7?2te-a-tftes, methinks, diſpleaſe her; 
nor does ſhe ſuffer us to remain an inſtant 
alone together, when ſhe can poſſibly avoid 
it. How hateful are her intruſions! 
Lord Archer and his friends are returned 
—he tells me, Revell was quite impatient 
to leave Dublin, and hints pretty plainly, 
that 12 am the magnet which attracts him. 


JUL BLOOMFIELD, 


® 


L ET TER EXXITII. 

From the Same to the Same. Ss: 
NAPTAIN WYNDHAM, and his 
A ſiſter are returned from the North. 
WS, 5 In 
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In a fortnight 1 muſt bid adieu to a family, 
in which, were it not for my affection for 


my brother, I could almoſt determine to 


fix my reſidence. They all expreſs great 
concern at my purpoſed departure; but 


though he ſays leſs than the reſt, no one 


appears more really chagrined; than Lord 


Revell. 
This morning at breakfaſt, after we had 


been ſpeaking of my journey, he ſaid with 


ſome confuſion, that he too had buſineſs 
in London, and mult be there within this 


month. At this intimation, Lord and 
Lady Archer, looked at each other with 
great ſurprize. Perhaps,” ſaid the lat- 


ter, with one of her arch ſmiles, *. you 
* may be able to ſettle your affairs ſo ſoon 
© as to be ready to ſail with Mils Bloom. 


& field; ſince our couſin will leave us, L 1 
& ſhould wiſh to Place her aſt: your pro- 


« retion.” 

J replied, lokitis wh Glly; whilſt I 
ſpoke, © that ſuch a convoy was entirely 
& unneceſſary, as the lady and gentleman 


« with whom I had left England, were to 


C accom- 
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« accompany me to London, if my bro- 
“ ther did not meet me in Wales.“ | 

Mrs. Wentworth and I have fixed a cor- 
reſpondence ;-but this is unknown to Lady 


Archer. It would appear remarkable in 


Mrs. Wentworth, to with-hold from her 
friend, the peruſal of my letters, and you 
will eaſily conceive it would be e 
improper ſne ſhould ſee them. | 

Lord Archer's family ſeat, ſituated near 
Bath, which had been let during his mi- 
nority, and for ſome years alrwindk is 
now out of leaſe. He and Lady Archer 
purpoſe going thither to ſpend the autumn, 


and very warmly preſs me to be their gueſt. 


On my brother's account, however, it will 
be impoſſible for me to accept an invitation 
ſo agreeable; if I can avoid it, he ſhall 
not know of Lady Archer's viſit to Eng- 
land indeed I ſhall be greatly diſtreſſed o 
my return to him; I know I ſhall undergo 


a ſtrict examination, and 1 ſhall feel my- 


ſelf utterly at a loſs to evade his Sager 
nate OE * * | 


43 


Adieu, 
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Adieu, my * friend, 1 hope we ſhall 
meet within a month. "TAP 
| 178 | JULIA BLOOMFIELD, 


3 T E R LXxXXIIl. 


Mrs. Wentworth to Mi iſe Bloomfield. 5 
\OULD my dear Julia be conſcious of 
the gloom her departure diffuſed over 
our little ſociety, if not her affection, her 
vanity at leaſt would be highly gratified. 
Poor Revell} we ſhould have been worſe, 
but for his auk ward efforts to appear gay 
and unconcerned, which were highly en- 
tertaining. This morning we put him ſo 
out of patience, with our ſympathetic con- 
dolances, that half angry and half in jeſt, 
he ordered his carriage, and made his exit 
in a great huff. I have no doubt that you 
will ſee him before we do. It muſt be a 
match, my dear Julia; you are the woman 
in the world beſt adapted to his taſte ; I 
even trace a ſtrong ſimilitude in your cha- 
raters. Do, my good, ſweet girl, bring 


= 


us | 
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us back this Benedict laden with matrimo- 


nial fetters: we are all impatient to reta« 
liate and retort the injurious treatment that 
we poor ſneaking pitiful married wretches, 
as he affects to call us, haue received from 
him. 
You cannot conceive My inquietude with 
which I look forward to the departure of 
my friends; and Delia expreſſes yet greater 
reluctance to this journey. 1 hope, how- 
ever, it will be ſerviceable to her, for 
though her anxious ſolicitude to conceal 
from her friends every circumſtance, which 
may affect their tranquility, induces her to 
diſguiſe it—ſhe is far from being well. 
Her conſtitution, naturally delicate, has 
been impaired by inceſſant 2 with 
her feelings. 

Although the Dean has been ordered the 


Bath waters, by his phyſician, and Lord 


and Lady Archer earneſtly preſs him to 
accompany them, he poſitively refuſes to go 
ON motives, indeed, are rather whimſi- 

after declining as long as he could, to 


pers any reaſon for his obſtinacy— 1 
5 am 
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„ am aſtoniſhed, Delia,“ ſaid he, to Lady 
Archer, that you can be thus urgent in 
your inſtances, acquainted as you are 
„ with the violent antipathy which 1 have 

6“ naturally to fools— they are always gre. 

<« garious animals; but can you ſuppoſe 

4 me ſo infatuated, as to truſt myſelf in a 

c place in which they aſſemble from all 
& quarters in congregated herds!” = & 
But,“ replied Delia, as we ſhall be 
<« there before the faſhionable ſeaſon—” 
| I care not what ſeaſon you go in—the | 
„* s xrecollection of the diabolical torments - 
I have already endured in that magnificent 
ce Pandemonium, would render it execra- ll * 
ble in any, and lame as I am, I would 
run twenty miles without ceaſing from 
the ſound of the Abbey bells.“ * 
If the Dean had been perſuaded to go, 
4 1 believe I ſhould have taken my little boy, 
and accompanied him as a nurſe,—-leaving 
Wentworth to perform the- pariſh duties, 
and conſole the old gentry in our abſence— 
1 know not how to _ Delia to 80 with⸗ 
out me. if „ M 07 ©; 1 
ans - K How 
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Mew! is your brother! 54 cannot expreſs. 
half the affection I feel for my old friend 


and companion. I am now inclined to 


pay him not only the tribute of eſteem and 
pity, which his merit and his ſufferings de- 


mand, but alſo thoſe arrears of friendſhip, 


of which he has been ſo baſely defrauded, 
And yet, my dear Julia, I cannot be per- 
ſuaded that Lady Harriot is guilty. The 
proof you bring againſt her, is at moſt pre- 
ſumptive; to condemn a perſon ſo unex- 
ceptionable in her conduct, candour would 
require it to be poſitive, 

You ſee I wave the uſual formalities, 
and to convince you of the ſatisfattion with 
which J engage in this correſpondence, have 
begun out of courſe, impatient to aſſure 
you how affectionately I am yours 


* 


H. WENTWORTH. 
LETTER LXXXIV. 
Fulia Bloomfield to Henrietta Wentworth, 
OUR letter, my dear Henrietta, was 
an emblem of yourſelf kind, con- 


deſcending and affectionate. I cannot poſ- 
ſibly decide 'w 
5 Vol. III. N we 


hether the incenſe it offered, 
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wu Was moſt ſoothing to my vanity, or my af. 
fection they were N gratified. | 
My brother met me in Wales, and after 
remaining two days i in his hermitage, we 
proceeded to London. Lord Revell over- 
took us on our journey, and we travelled 
the reſt of the way together. Now will you 
exult in your prognoſtics; but have patience; 
whatever partiality Revell might have once. 
felt for me, it is now at an end. And yet 
it is hard very hard, as you will acknow- 
ledge, when you hear the circumſtances. 

I have been from my infancy intimately, 
acquainted in the family of Lady Elwood, 
who is a widow, and a woman of exemplary 
character. Her eldeſt daughter, who-is | 
married to Sir Charles Melville, is my 
moſt particular friend ; but her only fon, 
the preſent Lord Elwood, is one of the 
moſt depraved and licentious young men 

in England, My connection with his fa- 
mily, obliged me to ſuffer his acquaintance, 
which, until lately, was no great burden 
to me, as I never had any reaſon to flatter 
myſelf with being a favourite of his. Early 
laſt ſpring I went to ſpend ſome time with 
. 9 Ts 
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Lady Melville, at a villa ſhe has near 
Richmond. She had lately taken under 


her protection, a very pretty and amiable 
young girl, the orphan of an officer, who 


had enjoyed a conſiderable poſt in the army; 


but dying ſuddenly, had left this young 


creature, who had been reared with deli- 


cacy, and educated with elegance, almoſt 
totally unprovided for. A fituation fo 
melancholy and defenceleſs, ſtrongly ex- 
cited Lady Melville's compaſſion; ſhe 
generouſly offered the afflicted Sophia, an 
aſylum in her houſe—an offer which was 
accepted with gratitude. - 

- Lord Elwood was of our party ; but 
was not long ignorant of the motive which 
procured us the honour of his company. 
Sophia, the innocent Sophia—was his al- 


lurement—the victim he had deſtined for 


his prey! I ſaw the deſigns of the deſtroyer 
and determined to fruſtrate them. - So- 
phia's dependent ſituation, abſtracted from 
every other conſideration, would have in- 
duced me to treat her with diſtinction; but 


I had a ſtronger motive for endeavouring 


to conciliate her affection, I was ſo happy 
5 _— N 2 as 
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with gratitude, and in a ſhort time became 
extremely attached to me. That we might 
have the more leiſure for private conver- 
ſation, I entreated her to ſleep wich me; 
and I ſeized every opportunity of putting 
-her on her guard, by repreſenting the cha- 
racter of Lord Elwood in its native co- 
lours. She heard me at firſt with horror 
and concern ; for the artful aſſiduities of 
the hypocritical wretch, had made ſome _ 
progreſs in the affections of the poor artleſs 


girl. From this time, however, her con- 


duct, in reſpect to him, was viſibly changed. 
1 could plainly perceive his chagrin at this 
alteration, and ſaw that he attributed it to 
its true cauſe my interference;—but he 
ſuppreſſed his reſentment, and concealed the 
venom that rankled in his wicked heart, 
until he found an opportunity of mortify- 
ing me effectually. 

One morning that 1 had been out viſit- 
ing with Lady Melville; on my return, 
Sophia flew in tears to meet me, and when 
J enquired the occaſion of her diſorder, in- | 
formed me, chat Lord Bod had inſulted 
her 


* 
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her with the baſeſt projioluts; ; ſhe added, 


in an agony of orief and reſentment, that 


ſhe was determined at all events, to leave 
a houſe where ſhe would be perpetually 


expoſed to his preſence. I endeavoured to 


ſooth her with profeſſions of tenderneſs and 
eſteem, and aſſured her that her acceptance 
of a ſhelter beneath my roof would be con- 


ſidered as the greateſt obligation ſhe could 
confer—that I ſhould love and protect her 


as my ſiſter, The ſweet girl received my 


offer with a tranſport of gratitude ; but as 


ſhe wiſhed to keep Lady Melville ignorant 
of the deſigns of her brother, leſt it ſhould 


occaſion a miſunderſtanding between them, 
it was agreed on, that I ſhould beg So- 
phia of her patroneſs. On our return to 
town, Lady Melville conſented to my 
wiſhes with a willingneſs, which gave me 
room to imagine ſhe ſuſpected the motives 
which influenced my requeſt; and 1 had 
the happineſs to bear off my prize in tri- 


umph, ſpite of the ſecret machinations of 
the enemy, who was at great pains to coun- 
teract. my operations. My brother, who 


had been in the country during this tranſ. 


5 * N - iy, action, 


action, at his return expreſſed great plea- 
ſure at my conduct; and to place our ward 
for the future beyond the reach of thoſe 

temptations, to which youth, innocence 
and beauty are expoſed by poverty and de- 
pendence, he ſettled on her fifteen hundred 
pounds, which is to be at her own diſpoſal, 

when of age; When 1 left London to ac- 
company my brother into Wales, I con- 
ſigned Sophia to the guardianſhip of a 
friend on whoſe prudence I could rely, 
and took her again under my proteCtion, 
on my return to London. 

My brother, who on our Journey had 
beer greatly pleaſed with Lord Revell, en- 
gaged him to dine with us the day after our 
arrival; we had a few intimate friends with 
us, and in the evening we walked to St. 
James's Park. — Lord Revell was more than 
uſually entertaining; my brother too was 
uncommonly lively, and indeed my hap- 
pineſs was complete, until turning to look 
behind. me, I ſaw Lord Elwood at my 
ſhoulder, and perceived that he was en- 
tirely occupied in examining Revell, WI. 3 
walked at my ſide. * | 
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e Dear Julia,” exclaimed he, on per- 
ceiving I obſerved him, how agreeably 
„ am ] ſurprized at this rencontre; I know 
% you are diſpleaſed with me,” continued 
he, obſerving I received his compliment 
very coldly; * but as I hope for mercy, I 
* knew not of your arrival. Tis true, I 
e was at Richmond until this morning, but 
% ſurely I might without preſumption, 
© have hoped to be informed of your ope- 
% rations: the Colonel has uſed me ex- 
de tremely ill!“ 
-I was fo ſtunned. at this unexpected 
addreſs, which I perceived threw Lord 
Revell into great confuſion, that I was un- 
able to reply fol ſome moments. 1 replied 
after a pauſe, that I was extremely ſur- 
“ prized he could think me fo very ridi- 
© culous, as to be diſpleaſed at an omiſ- 
“ ſion of attention, I had ſo little right to 
«ex PecT,” | 
% How can you be ſo ill-natured ! your 
c warmeſt reſentment would be leſs into- 
<« lerable than this contemptuous coldneſs; 
% but hen J account to you—” 
LAccount to me, my Lord!“ 
N4 „ Dear. 
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% Dear Julia, no more of this diſdain, I 
c beſeech you : have I not been already 
“ ſufficiently puniſhed by your cruel ab- 
* ſence! To-morrow morning, if you will 
. allow me the happineſs of half an hour's 
e private converſation, I ſhall exculpate 
e my conduct from blame, in a moment.” 
No, nor in an age, my Lord!“ cried 
I, enraged at his impertinant particularities, 
which I plainly perceived were intended to 
torment and provoke me. Beſides, to- 
- «© morrow I am engaged.” | 

O thou impratticable! would'ſt thou 
«* drive me to deſpair: But to-night, at 
<« leaſt, you are diſengaged—lI will go home 
« and ſup with you.“ 

„What, if I do not ſup at home!“ 
e care not- wherever you go, I will 
te accompany you; ſo long as I have pined 
ein abſence, ſhall 1 fo ſoon 2 e the 
& charm of your ſociety !” 

I looked at Revell, who liſtened in vi- 
ſible chagrin; during the remainder of our 
walk he addreſſed not a word to me: in- 
deed, Lord Elwood allowed him no oppor- 
tunity, ſo induſtriouſly did he aſſail me 
with his malicious aſſiduities. It 
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It was growing dark, and 1 propoſed 
returning home. Elwood got me a chair, 
and paraded by the fide of it. When we - 
got to Pall-Mall, he accoſted his ſweet lit- 
tle Sophy, as he familiarly ſtyled her, with 
unparalleled effrontery, though the air 
with which ſhe received his compliments, 
was to the laſt degree cold and forbidding. 
At ſupper, for he required not an invita- 
tion, to favour us with his company, he 
ſeated himſelf next me, leaned over the 
back of my chair, and when I was obliged 
to ſing, applauded my execution with af- | 
fected enthuſiaſm. In fine, he ſo admirably 
perſonated the enamoured ſwain, that not 
only Revell, but the reſt of the company 
fell into the fnare; and even my brother 
appeared aſtoniſhed. Never did 1 feel 
the exertion of ſelf- command ſo difficult a 
taſk, At one our company departed. Re- 
vell retired without ſpeaking, flightly ſa- 
luting me as he left the room; and Elwood, 
who was highly delighted with the mutual 
mortification he occaſioned us, before he 
left us, promiſed me a viſit next morning. 
We lay late next day,—as I croſſed the hall 
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to-the breakfaſt parlour, I heard a loud 
rap at the door, and inſtantly conjecturing 
that it was Elwood coming to make his 
_ Promiſed viſit, ordered the footman to deny 
me. I giddily ran at the ſame time to the 
window, and Revell that inſtant bowed to 
"me with a reproachful air as he paſſed ir. 
1 foamed with vexation, and internally 
vented my ſpleen, by execrating the ma- 
lignity of the wretch that octeaſioned it. 
Elwood kept his word, but was denied ad- 
mittance, and I paſſed the day in ſolitude 
and diſcontent. My brother, who had 
dined out, returned in the evening, and 
obſerving the dejection of my ſpirits, tho? 
ignorant to what cauſe to impute it, pro- 
poſed a party to Vauxhall. I acquieſced 
in the hope of meeting Revell, to whom I 
ardently wiſhed to apologiſe for his exclu- 
fion in the morning. I was not diſappoiated 
— he was almoſt the firſt perſon I ſaw as we 
entered the gardens—but again my evil 
deſtiny predominated ! in the inſtant he ap- 
proached us, we were joined by that abo- 
minable Elwood, who ſolemnly declared 
he had juſt left Pall-Mall, where he had 
| YL been 
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been informed by the domeſtics of our route, 
and profeſſed himſe}f enchanted with the 
good fortune of having ſo ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
us. Revells gloom returned, but he im- 
mediately reſumed his gaiety, and attach» 
ing himſelf to Sophia, chatted to her with 
his accuſtomed vivacity. Shall I confeſs 
to you my folly, and acknowledge a weak- 
neſs I cannot recollect without bluſhing ? 
Piqued by his attention to Sophia, and mor- 
tified to ſee the gloom of jealouſy fo ſoon 


duiſpelled from his brow, I felt diſpleaſed 


at his inſenſibility, and determined to pu- 
niſh him by coquetting with Elwood. 
Anger recalled my vivacity. F treated 
Elwood with great good- humour, received 
his aſſiduities with extreme complacency, 
and for half an hour flirted moſt uncon- 
ſcionably. This artifice loſt not its effe&> 
—RevelPs ill-humour returned; he com- 
plained of a violent head- ach, and bidding. 
us good night, abruptly quitted us. Tho“ 
my vanity was flattered by this triumph, 
my ſpirits forſook me the moment he left 
us: bþ grew thoughtful and mattentive. 
Elwood, too penetrating. not to perceive 
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chis aheration: and too ſpiteful to fuffer i it 


© to paſs unnoticed, Igoking after Revell, 
ſuddenly "exclaimed, *©* 15 thief! Go 


6 thief !? 

© What do you mean?” cried 1, in 
aſtoniſhment, *©* are you frantic ?” 
-;4:No, no,” replied he, but can I do 
& leſs than raiſe a hue-and-cry after the 


„ yarlet, - who has burglariouſly entered 
< the receſſes of your breaſt, and feloni- 
_ © ouſly ſtolen thereout a jewel in the form 


< of a heart, which at this inſtant he bears 
off in tjuoph, ſpite. of my une to 


« detain it.“ 


T his reply threw me into a denßead , 
which effectually ſilenced me. The mon- 
ſer perceived and enjoyed my diſtreſs. 
„ O,“ cried he, © here comes Lady 
„Fanny Harley; how inveterately hand- 
< ſome ſhe looks to-night } I muſt go pay 


<< my devoirs to her. Farewel ſweet Julia, 
depend on my ſervices; whenever you 


< want a titled beau to give you an air of 
« confequence in public, or feel an inch- 


nation ro ſtimulate the paſſion of your 
lovers by coquetry, 1 am your moſt de- 


% voted!” | My 


— 
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- My brother und Sophia ſeemed athazdd 
at this addreſs. Horatio looked as if it 
had revealed to him a ſecret. Perhaps, 
ſaid he, looking around him, Lord Re- 
e vell has not yet left the room: I wiſh 
ewe could bring him home to ſup with 
„us; perhaps if I was to ſend to his 
% Jodgings—” e ö 

*. Oh no,“ ſaid I, “ by no n 
„ ſhall probably ſee him to-morrow.” 

Next day, to avoid the mortification of 
the preceding one, I determined to be at 
home to every one. I hoped, indeed that 
Elwood, appeaſed with the mortification 


he had already occaſioned me, would at 


length ceaſe to perſecute me; but I greatly 
flattered myſelf, for as the clock itruck 
eleven, the indefatigable wretch made his 
appearance. He ſat above an hour with 
me before the arrival of any other viſitors, 
and in that interval amuſed himſelf with 
exciting my anger, by his impertinence, 
and then turning it into ridicule. 
Diſguſted at lengch with his impudence, 
J aroſe without ceremony, and telling him 
1 had buſineſs, retired to my apartment. 
RS 8 He 
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He ald he would wait my Wie and 
taking a book, fixed himſelf at a front 
window. It was near an hour before any 
company came, and I began to hope his 
patience would be exhauſted; but preſently 
afterwards I was recalled to the drawing- 
room, by the arrival of half the females of 
my acquaintance, who came almoſt- at the 
fame moment, and ſeemed to have aſſembled 
by general conſent, I was utterly at aloſs 
to conceive what this congregation of 
Belles portended; but © obſerving their 
« whi#pers, winks and 3 on 
finding Lord Elwood with me, J began 
partly to unravel the myſtery. However, 
I quietly ſuffered the chits ro amuſe them- 
felves at my expence, and fat inwardly re- 
pining indeed, at being neceſſitated to ſub- 
mit to the punithment of ſuch ſociety, 
when my ſpirits were again thrown into 
tumult by the entrance of Lord Revell. 
His air was agitated, and his voice low 
* unequal. | [7 

Good morning, my Lord,” cried 


ee leaned againſt the window- 


with an air. of nanchalance; * I am happy 


- 


* 
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« to an you look fo charmingly to-day.— 


Cc You appear all wit and vivacity, all fire oY 


% and air; the groſs elements of earth and 


_ © water ſeem to have no ſhare in your com- 


* poſition, May I enquire what has thus 
te exhilirated you? — the amuſements of 
% Vauxhall laſt night—a run of luck, or 


e jdolatry ?” 
Revell made no reply ; ; but Sting at 


him an indignant glance, ſeated himſelf 


with a ſullen air. 

« Was not Vauxhall enchanting Jaſ 
2 night! ?” continued Elwood, * 
Revell. 


I ſuppoſe, my Lord, you found it ſo; 


ee to me, | acknowledge, no place can be 
c very delightful in which I am ſtunned 
& with folly, and confounded with im- 
be pertinence.“ 

« Oh the polite and obliging detlara- 
« tion!” exclaimed Elwood, laughing 
ironically, „from which we can draw no 


« other concluſion than that the ladies of 


% our party ſtunned you with their folly, 
te and the Colonel and I confounded you 
«& with our impertinence..“ That 


e the ſmiles of the Goddeſs of your- 


0 
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4. That you, at leaſt, are very 2 5padle 
| « doing ſo, your preſent converſation 
— ſufficiently evidences,” _ 

% How agreeably your Lordſhip flatters 

ce my talents,” cried Elwood; © there is 


4 ſomething in veterately elegant in the 


* turn of your compliment—it is abſolutely 


<<. egregious !?? 

Revell turned from him with contempt, 
and addreſſing me, enquired if the Colonel 
Was at home? 

I replied, he was not ; bur added, | that I 
expected him to dinner. 

Do ſtay with us, my Lord, ſaid EL 
wood; © I have been projecting the moſt 
charming party for this evening, and if 
] was not apprehenſive that the folly and 
& impertinence you ſo bitterly complain of, 
* might recall the violent head-ach, by 
„ which you were annoyed laſt night—” 

Four apprehenſionsare well grounded” 
interrupted Revell; *I already experience 
their difagreeable conſequences; and as 


« ] fear they may produce ſimilar effects 


% on the heads of the ladies, in compaſſion 


*® to ow, I ſhall ſhorten my viſit.” 
We A can- 


\ 
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46: A candie YT cried Elwood; 
&« indeed I concur in your opinion that 
© you cannot poſſibly: adopt a more'Mca- 


* cious method of preventing the ladies 


« from being harraſſed with folly and im- 
ce pertinence, than by an the ſource 
they proceed from.” | 

„Not by removing the ſource they 


& proceed from,” replied Revell, that 


is only in the power of your Lordſhip, 


from whoſe lips they flow, in a torrent 


e ſo irreſiſtible, thatdecency, good manners 


* and common ſenſe are entirely borne _ 
“ down by its impetuoſity 2 


He left the room without waiting for an 
anſwer. I followed him to the door; he 
was already on the ſtairs, but returned on 


ſeeing me. 
« My Lord,” ſaid L, half hr the 


door, as we ſtood on the outſide of it, 


% my brother wiſhes to ſee you; we dine 
e glone, and if you could return 
„No, Madam,” ſaid he, in apparent 


confuſion, © not to-day—ſome other time 
«© perhaps ;—but,” continued he, forcing 
a mile, “IJ ought to congratulate you.— 

: 5 „When 
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When I left Ireland, I had the temerity 
(tg hope — but it is now over and yet I 
Id wiſh the perſon you honour but 
forgive me —if you approve him it is un- 
& doubtedly ſufficient.” | 

% Approve whom?“ ſaid oe * you are 

* ſtrangely—” _ 

„Oh Madam, te paper will inform 

« you !” He put a news-paper into my 
hand as he ſpoke. That malicious fiend 
Elwood came to the door. Revell, at his 
approach hurried down ſtairs, whilſt J ſtood 
like a ſtatue wich the paper in my hand. 

„% How now,” cried Elwood; * what 

« tender billet-doux has your inflamma- 
ble ſwain preſented you? Heavens 
„ what demon caſts a miſt before my fight, 
e js it only a news- paper? The St. James's 
6 


* 


« thetic elegy or plaintive ſonnet, the off- 
« ſpring of his diſaſtrous paſſion. Come 
Kais fee.” 

He ſnatched the paper out of my hand, 


and when we re-entered the room, read 


aloud tome trifling articles of general in- 
telligence; but if poſſible, concaive my 


Ke | aſtoniſn- 
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Chronicle - perhaps it contains ſome pa- 
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1 when he came to the follow. | 


ing paragraph. 
The treaty of marriage which? has 
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been ſo long on the tapis between Lord 
El—w—d and Miſs Bl—mf—d, of Pall- 
Mall, will be concluded in a few weeks. 
We cannot be ſurprized that the attrac- 
tive graces of that all amiable fair one, 
have triumphed over his Lordſhip's 
avowed antipathy to the hymeneal chain, 
and diſtinguiſhed predilection to the 
ſweets of unfettered love.” | 
% Lord Elwood,” repeated he; © yes, 
I am undoubtedly the perſon meant z and 
you Miſs Bloomfield, are the all-ami- 
able fair one, whoſe attractive graces . 


have reconciled me to the marriage 
cc 


chain. O the diabolical calumny ! what 
demon could have invented it? You 
can't conceive the fatal effects of which 
it may be productive the diſſentions it 
may occaſion— the jealouſies it may give 
riſe to. But I am determined on an ex- 
planation, no leſs on your account, than 
on my own. - The conduct of a certain 
renn is myſterious — it engenders 

« ſtrange 
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«-ftrange ſuſpicions—if he clears not him- 
s ſelf to my ſatisfaction, this ſword,” un- 
ſheathing it and brandiſhing it over his 
head in a perilous rage; —“ this ſword 
„ ſhall drink his blood!“ 

So ſaying, he ruſhed out of the houſe, 
leaving the ladies in a ſtrange conſterna- 
tion, and expiring with curiofity to know 
the victim devoted to this unquenchable 
fury. For my part, 1 eafily unravelled 
the myſtery, and inſtantly diſcerned that 
the paragraph he thus violently reſented, 
was entirely the coinage of his own inven- 


tive malice; and indeed, I obſerved as he 


left the room, he could ſcarcely ſuppreſs 
his laughter. 1 
When my brother returned, I acquainted 
him with the tranſactions of the morning,— 
If I had permitted him, he would have in- 
ſtantly gone in ſearch of Revell; but that I 
thought would appear too particular, and 
as I was to be at a party in the evening, 
where I knew he was alſo engaged, I de- 
termined to leave our explanation to chance. 
I went early and ſtaid late. Never did I 


| paſs ſo * an evening my head 
| ached, 
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ached, my cards were execrable, I loſt my 


money and returned home without ſeeing 


Revell, who kept not his engagement. 1 


paſſed a ſleepleſs night, and to fill up the 
meaſure of my misfortunes, as we were at 


breakfaſt next morning received the follow- 


ing note. 


Lord Revell is ; extremely ſorry, that 
& an indiſpenſible neceſſity obliges him to | 
ce leave town, without having the honour of 
« waiting on Col. Bloomfield and his ami- 


ce able ſiſter, He however flatters himſelf, 
« they will not impute this omiſſion to a 
% want of the warmeſt gratitude, and the 
6 trueſt eſteem, which on any future occa- 
« ſion it vl be his pride and his Pee 
to evince,” | 


— ———— —  — — 


I looked aghaſt—my brother ſaid not a 
ward, but taking his hat flew to Revell's. 


lodgings ;—but the bird was flown—he had 


ſet outearly in the morning, and the people N 


of the houſe knew not even the place of his 
deſtination. I retired to my apartment and 
was ſo weak as to diſſolve in tears. Sophia 
came to me ſhe tenderly enquired the ſub- 
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ject of my diſtreſs; the took my hand—but 


:colle&ting that ſhe had been the cauſe of 
Elwood's antipathy to me, and my conſe- 
quent wortification, 1 coldly withdrew it, 
and turned from her. She quitted me in 


tears. Inſtantly ſenſible of my injuſtice, I | 


followed her.—** Stay,” cried I, © my dear 
« Sophia, my ſweet friend! you muſt not 


4 leave me thus,—there is not in the world 


«© a perſon whole diſpleaſure would more 
& deeply affect me.” 
„ My difpleaſure! No, I am too con- 


« ſcious of my own infignificance—it is her 


* own diſpleaſure, Miſs Bloomfield appre- 
& hends, too generous to wiſh me to feel 
& the weight of obligations which I never 
& found irkſome, till this moment.” 

I honour the generous ſpirit which, nobly 
indignant, * to crouch beneath the 
frown of a ſuperior! My brother entered. 

„Come, my brother,” ſaid I, exert 
your influence with our friend, and ob- 

« tain her forgiveneſs for your ſiſter; I 
i have treated her unkindly.” 
% Your offence muſt have been deep in- 


e deed,” replied he, ſmiling, if it re- 
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* quires. my 8 to obtain the for- 
giveneſs of a breaſt ſo gentle as Sophia's.“ 


The day Revell overtook | us on our jour- 
ney, I ſeized the firſt opportunity of a mo- 
ment's private converſation, to entreat him 
not to mention to my brother, Lord Ar- 
cher's intended viſit to England. — He 
ſeemed ſurprized at this requeſt, but po- 
litely acquieſced without any enquiry, You 
know his unbounded admiration of Lady 
Archer—my brother liſtened with delighted 


avidity to the enthuſiaſtic praiſes he be- 


ſtowed on her, and ſurveyed me at intervals 
with looks of - conſcious triumph. He is 
diſpleaſed at my coldneſs and reſerve on this 
ſubje&, and no longer perſecutes me with 
enquiries, which he perceives I am unwil- 
ling to anſwer. Next week he goes to Hamp- 


ſhire to the wedding of an intimate friend, 
and ſpeaks of going to the South of France, 


to ſpend the ſeaſon of the vintage after his 
return. If the latter project takes place, I 1 
ſhall be at liberty to accept Lady Archer's 
invitation, which would give me great plea- 
ſure. Lou 
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You ſee whak all your oracles are come to 
——never again whilſt you live, ſet up for a 
propheteſs. _ 

You will probably endeavour to comfort 
me with the trite reflection, that © virtue is 
its own reward.” But I am a perverſe being 
I don't love to be pitied—nor could ever 
derive any ſatisfaction from thoſe conſola. 
tory diſcourſes. Beſides, I am angry with 
myſelf for being vexed at this little inci- 
dent; and hope, that before I receive your 
letter, L An be able to forget it entirely. 


5 JULIA BLOOMFIELD, 
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